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BUICK 
One of the Good Things of Life 





A motor car may be only a motor car—but a Buick 
is a Buick—one of the good things of life to eyery 
man or woman fortunate enough to possess ome: 


The difference between Buick and ordinary cars 
is the difference between the superlative and the 
commonplace; and that difference is apparent in 
every phase of Buick design. 


You'll find it in the smarter, more distinctive lines 
of Buick bodies by Fisher—in the matchless riding 
comfort of Buick’s Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers and cantilever springs—and above all, in the 
vibrationless performance of Buick’s famous Valve- 
in-Head six-cylinder engine. 


Decide now to enjoy this finer kind of motoring 
. make your next car a Buick. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK BRANCHES: Broadway at 55th St., Broadway at 230th St. 
BROOKLYN BRANCHES: Flatbush at 8th Ave., Atlantic at Grand Ave. 
NEWARK BRANCH: 407 Broad St. s 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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For those who feel the 
polka dot urge --- what 
could be more satisfying 
than this overall outfit 
of white rubberized sa- 
teen, dotted in colour? 


BEACH 


OVERALLS 


With a Bag and a 
Bandanna to Match 




















New version of the beach 
pajama idea -- cut so as 
not to interfere with neck 
-and - shoulder sunburn 
ambitions, $22.50; Bag, 
$5.95; Bandanna, $3.10 


BATHING APPAREL - THIRD FLOOR 
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Suggestions are cheap, but sel- 
dom helpful, when you lose your 
key in a crowded parking space. 
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Avoid situations like this. 
Use a Sesamee switch lock—the 
modern lock that needs no key. | 








Sasa most bothersome of all small nui- 
sances—the key—is a thing of the past, 
so far as car-owners are concerned. The 
new Sesamee switch lock completely ban- 
ishes key-worries and effectively baffles the 
most persistent of motor car thieves - Like 
all Sesamee locks, it operates without a key - 
A push with the thumb stops your motor 
and automatically locks the car + A simple 
flick of the wheels to your secret combina- 
tion and away you go again! Thirty minutes 
sees a Sesamee snugly installed on your in- 
strument board - Then a minute or two to 
set your own secret combination «a phone 


SESAMBE Automobile Switch Lockh— The Modern Lock that Needs 

















+ + FREE PORTFOLIO ¢ ¢ 


DESCRIBES ALL SESAMEE 
LOCKS IN DETAIL. TELLS 
HOW YOU MAY NOW USE 
ONE SECRET COMBINATION 
INSTEAD OF NUMEROUS 
BULKY KEYS. SEND COUPON. 






No Key 


number, address, birth date (any number 
which for you alone has a special meaning) : 
and you’ve saved yourself weary hours of 
key-hunting - More important, your car 
ceases to be easy prey to automobile thieves 
and joy-ride seekers - Out of 10,000 pos- 
sible combinations, only one - your secret 
number « will unlock the car - Don’t wait 
until you lose your key - or car: see your 
dealer today - If he hasn’t his supply yet, 
see one of the distributors listed below or 
order direct from us - Use the coupon - The 


Sesamee Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 








* ¢ + LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ¢ ¢ ¢ 


+ ¢ ¢ LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS + ¢# ¢ 











MANHATTAN — Watson Stabilator Co. of 
N. Y. C., Inc., 102-104 West End Ave. 


BRONX — Empire State Ignition Corporation, 
209 E. 188th Street. 


BROOKLY N— Watson Stabilator Co. of 
Brooklyn, 172 Empire Boulevard. 


JAMAICA — Elmwood Garage, 84-32 to 38 
Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven. 


THE SESAMEE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Please send postpaid the items checked: 

O Free portfolio. [) Switch lock. Price, $12.00. 

(Enclosed check or money order.) 
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Address 


























NEW ROCHELLE — Edward Conrad, 500 
Main Street. 


WHITE PLAINS—H. G. Scholl, 126 S. 
Lexington Ave. 


YONKERS — Stammel & Enright, 112 Riverdale 
Avenue. 


NEWARK, N. J.— Watson Stabilator Co. of 
N. J., 264 Central Ave. 





Tue New Yorker, published weekly by the F-R Pub. Corp., 25 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. R. Hi Fleischmann, pres.; E. R. Spaulding, 
vice-pres.; C. E. Brindley, sec. and treas.; 
matter, February 16, 1925, at the post office at New York, N. 


R. B. Bowen, adv. mgr. Subscription $5.00. Vol. IV’ No. 15, June 2, 1928: 
., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1928, by the F-R Pub. Corp. 
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ERE are two important costumes for the two most important games 
: ; 
on the smart sportswoman s calendar. They are typical of everything 
1 9 ? 
found in the Women's Sport Shop at anamakers where a costume s 


practicability is given as careful thought as its chic. 


FOR GOLF~a tweed skirt —$19.50, sleeveless jumper and cardigan of a fish net woven 
fabric—$39.50; scarf—$7.50; shoes—$14.50; Descat cloche made on the head—$22.50. 


FOR TENNIS—cotton pique tennis frock—$19.50, Reboux scarf—$8.50, bandeau—$2.50; 
tennis shoes—$8.50, English wool tennis socks—$2.95. 


WOMEN’S SPORT SHOP—SECOND FLOOR, OLD BUILDING 


JOHN WANAMAKER ~~ NEW YORK 
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<[ A FREE “TEST CURL” WILL PROVE ITS AMAZING FEATURES F- 
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DYED HAIR 







RE-WAVING 
Successful permanent waving has ‘ Hair which has been waved before can 
been denied to dyed hair, but, because now be rewavedeasily andsafely with 
of constant moisture, due to steam- BLEACHED HAIR FRIGIDINE. Constant rewaving will 
ing, dyed hair can now be safely Bleached hair is not onlysafein rigidine Heaters but the FRIGIDINE Method not harm the hair because there is no 
waved by the FRIGIDINE Method add, new life and lustre to the hair which bas become dry and brittle carbonization with this finer method 









Now CoMES a new and entrancing beauty for | A shorter steaming period makes the waving 
madame'’s coiffure...soft, gently undulating ; Br Mia less tedious. The fully-insulated, non-metallic 
waves which have no hint of the artificiality of heaters prevent discomfort. 
the ordinary, tight “permanent’’. This newand The foremost artistes de la coiffure have 
smarter wave is the result of a finer method adopted the FRIGIDINE Method of Permanent 
which actually improves the condition of hair. Waving because it permits them to produce 
No matter whether your hair is fine and finer and more becoming permanents, and 
fragile as spun silk, or of stouter texture; thus adds to the perfection of their artistry. 
whether it has been dyed, bleached, or waved 
many times before, it will be revived, fresh- 
“ak and beautified by the FRIGIDINE Method 
of Permanent Waving. 
Instead of dry heat, of an excessive degree, 
i the FriGIDINE Method steams the curls for a 
brief period, and not only produces a smart, 























Write us for Free Courtesy Card which entitles 
you to a TEST Curt by the Fricipine Method 
of Permanent Waving by the finest hairdressers 
in the country using this method. 


—— 














WHITE HAIR THE FRIGIDINE METHOD 


White or gray hair may now be waved 


soft wave, but adds a natural element to the without the possibility of discoloring, he- | daa A 

: : os cause the FRIGIDINE Method prevents , 
hair which helps to correct a faulty condition Proper: wes ah ony mt Townsend Manufacturing Company 
which frequently exists. 11 West 42ND STREET, NEw York City 





THESE HAIRDRESSING ESTABLISHMENTS HAVE RECOGNIZED THE SUPERIORITY, SAFETY AND SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF FRIGIDINE 


The Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Madison Ave. and 46th * The Ritz Tower, Park Ave.and57th + The Plaza, 5th Ave. and 59th * The Mayfair, Park Ave. and 65th 
The Barclay, 111 East 48th * The Park Central, 7th Avenue and 55th . Emile et Paul, 553 Fifth Avenue . Cluzelle Bros., 45 West 57th 
Paul, 595 Fifth Ave. *  Pierre,39W.57th * André and Alfred,10W.5ist * The Gladstone,114E.52nd ~* The Madison Hotel, Madison Ave and 58th 
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Accessories— 
bright curtains to 
flutter at windows 
—colorful glass- 
ware to hold wel- 
come refreshment 
—cool rugs, soft 
cushions — the 
smartest and new- 
est of everything 
at moderate 
McCreery prices. 




















SUMMER FURNITURE 


“GOES MODERN” 


McCREERY’S welcomes Summer with furnishings whose modern feeling 
smartly expresses the newer decorative trend —a delightful accent for 
Summer gaieties. 


WICKER FURNITURE— Eighth Floor 


James McCreery & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE WISconsin 7900 34rnh STREET 
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ANY a ball is sailing straighter toward 

the green, score cards are tallying in 
lower figures—thanks to Plytex. For the 
firm gripping, non-slipping qualities of 
Plytex Soles rank among those things that 
make for better games. 


But Plytex Soles are not confined solely to 
the betterment of America’s golfing aver- 
age. Leading stores the country over (see 
P. S.) are featuring Plytex Soled Shoes for 
all sports wear. Superbly stylish looks— 
smartly contrasted colors—and, above all, 
the ingenious duplicating non- 
skid design idea of Plytex have 
placed this sole in a class by itself—the 
Sole of the Season! 


Unlike other sports soles, the non-skid 


P. S. Saks-Fifth Avenue; Bam- 
berger’s, Newark;Whitehouse 
& Hardy; Hanan & Son are 
among the famous stores 
featuring Plytex Soled Shoes. 


PIL We) EX 
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feature of Plytex is permanent. Wear can- 
not erase it, because the center tread is 
built up of multiple layers, each possessing 
non-skid characteristics. As each layer 
wears it automatically exposes another, 
and so on. In other words, wear actually 
works. an improvement upon the bottom of 
all Plytex Soled Shoes. 


Ask your shoe, department or sporting goods 
store to show you Plytex. If they are un- 
able to do so, let us tell you of the nearest 
dealer who can. 


ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of Wearite Soles and 
Tite-Edge Heels 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


S& 


Multiple layers of fabric over- 
lapped and embe ided 


in rubber 





SOLES ~ HEELS 
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The Yachtsman’s 





Anchorage 


HE Hudson and the Sound gay 
with trim, little cruisers and 
larger, more lordly yachts . . . just 
put in commission for the season 
. .. Much activity among yachtsmen 
anticipating a great summer on the 


water... 


To outfit those yachtsmen who 
appreciate the importance of correct 
and serviceable attire is our long- 
established privilege . . . We have 
the coats, the flannels, the caps and 
all the items for dress as well as for 
utility . . . not to mention the oil- 
skins and other paraphernalia for 


rough weather .. . 


Correct insignia for any rank, of 


course... 


Abercrombie & Fitch 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST 


New York 
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[-—+ WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 
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; opabaaae "aid accessories of the moment. See these new 
Glycine watches at your jewelers or write for illustrated 
booklet. Glycine Watches, 15 Maiden Lane, New York. 





GLYCINE for Gentlemen, Moves BM. A timepiece of renowned 
reliability and precision—17 jewel movement. Ite smart 18 karat 
wealhe geld cone with Math settee res ante) eet 
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7 HERE in a 


quiet setting and 


y at your leis ure, you 
“a may view beautiful 
Lin coln open and closed 


Cars... You may see under 


natural lighting effects, fine 
P F ARMANE, NV , en sth Piatt bods, feidhod 
in color combinations that chal- 


; SA / ON lenge the imagination . ae Blending 


with the rare body colorings, you will 


OF F, /, NM. E CUS Tt OM find Lincoln interiors done in fabrics that 


DES/IGNED suggest the Orient in soft tinted richness. 
CA R C This showing is for connoisseurs—people 





(Broadway .... who admire the finest in motor car quality and 
. at 54th Street) 











require the most tastefully appropriate in motor car 
finish and fittings a . Then, too, there is a special show- 
ing for those who are interested in things mechanical to 
; convince themselves that masterly craftsmanship makes the 
A Lincoln one of the highest quality motor cars in the world. 
i- LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, JUNE 1, THROUGH SATUR- 
DAY, JUNE 9. TIME GIVEN, INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, IS DAYLIGHT SAVING | 


THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, curtains rise at 2 :30 
and 8:30 p.mM., with midweek matinées on 
Wednesday. E. and W. mean East and West 
of Broadway. Listings are alphabetical.) 


PLAYS 
Tue Bacwetor Fatuer: (Belasco, 44, E. 
Mat. Thurs.)—Three children without 
benefit of clergy melt the heart of their 


gruff papa. Belasco production with June 
Walker. 
BotTLeD IN Bonp: (Klaw, 45, W. Mat. 


Thurs.)—A mother’s tyranny and how the 
kiddies took up bootlegging. 

BurLesgueE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 
—Backstage love in a burlesque show. 

CoguETTE: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—Helen 
Hayes exquisite as the sheltered girl brought 
up short by tragedy. 

Diamonp Lit: (Royale, 45, W.)—Mae Wes. 
in the white-slave trade thirty years ago. 
Lots of Bowery, lots of Mae West, and lots 
of fun. 

Tue Happy Husspanp: (Empire, B’way at 
40. 2:45 and 8:45 p.m.)—Billie Burke and 
other agreeable people on an English house 
party. Amusing but unexciting. 

Marco Mittions: (Guild, 52, W. Closing 
Sat., June 2.)—The Theatre Guild makes a 
gorgeous spectacle of O’Neill’s satire of 
Marco Polo. With Alfred Lunt. 

Our Betrers: (Henry Miller’s, 43, E. Mat. 
Thurs.)—Ina Claire in a revival of Somer- 
set Maugham’s comedy of American social 
climbing in England. Assisted by Constance 
Collier. 

Parts Bounp: (Music Box, 45, W.)—Madge 
Kennedy in a little homework about infi- 
delity. A charming performance of an ex- 
quisite comedy. 

Porcy: (Republic, 42, W.)—Return engage- 
ment of Dorothy and DuBose Heyward’s 
drama of negro life. 

Tue Roap to Rome: (Playhouse, 48, W.)— 
Limited return engagement of the comedy, 
with Jane Cowl again stopping Hannibal at 
the gates of Rome. 

Tue Royat Famity: (Selwyn, 42, W.)—A 
felicitous contribution to theatrical Ameri- 
cana. Three generations of a stage family 
madly, gloriously portrayed. 

Tue Sirent House: (Morosco, 45, W.)—A 
treasure hunt for all lovers of good goose- 
flesh. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE: (Golden, 58, E. No 
Mats. Curtain at 5:30; intermission for 
dinner at 7:30.)—Nine acts and time out 
for dinner, and worth it, to see Lynn Fon- 
tanne and a superb Guild cast in O’Neill’s 
Pulitzer Prize play. 

Tue Triat or Mary Ducan: (National, 41, 
W.)—lIngenious courtroom melodrama in 
which a Follies girl emerges spotless. 

VotPpone: (Guild, 52, W. Nightly, commenc- 
ing Mon., June 4. Mat. Thurs.) —Gay and 
robust farce adapted from Ben Jonson and 
played by a Guild cast. 


WITH MUSIC 

BLAcKBIRDS oF 1928: (Liberty, 42, W. Spe- 
cial performance Thurs. Eves. at midnight.) 
—A colored revue. Good dancing but shy 
on humor. 

A Connecticut YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.)—Fields, Rodgers, and Hart taking de- 
lightful musical liberties with Mark Twain. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—Gershwin 

tunes, Victor Moore, and those gay, danc- 

ing Astaires. 


Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—A last 
season’s favorite still whooping it up for 
the honor of Old Tait. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE Fo.Lies: (Winter Gar- 
den, B’way at 50. Mat. Tues.)—Warm- 
weather entertainment—funny because of 
Doctor Rockwell. 

Here’s Howe!: (Broadhurst, 44, W.)—Love 
among the filling stations in a so-so sum- 
mer musical divertissement. 

Present Arms: (Lew Fields’ Mansfield, 47, 
W. Mat. Thurs.)—The marines set to 
music by Fields, Rodgers, and Hart. 

Rain or SHINE: (George M. Cohan, B’way 





at 43.)—Joe Cook’s superb nonsense in an 
otherwise ordinary musical comedy. 

RosaLie: (New Amsterdam, 42, W.)—Zieg- 
feld settings with songs and dances by 
Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue. 

Suow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat, 
Thurs.)—“Ol’ Man River,” Charles Win- 
ninger, and Helen Morgan in a memorable 
production, adapted from Edna Ferber’s 
novel. Score by Kern. 

Tue Turee Musketeers: (Lyric, 42, W. 
Mat. Thurs.)—Another classic gone musical 
comedy, abetted by Ziegfeld. Friml music, 
and Dennis King as D’Artagnan. 


OPENING OF NOTE 
Tue Beaux’ StRATAGEM: (Hampden’s, B’way 


above 62. Opens Mon., June 4.)—Players’ 
Club revival with one of those all-star 
casts. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


Cius Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—An old standby, 
still flourishing. Barbara Bennett and 
Charles Sabin now dancing. 

CLius MontMartrE, 205 W. 50.—Another per- 
ennial favorite with smart people. Espe- 
cially cool on warm nights. Emil Coleman’s 
orchestra plays. 

Broapway ATMOSPHERE—Only a few remain 
open for the summer. Among them: The 
Salon Royal, 58, W. of B’way, boasting 
Texas Guinan with a new show. Open all 
night. . . . Chez Helen Morgan, now at 
151 W. 54, moves, Tues., June 5, to new 
open-air roof garden, 134 W. 52. 

GREENWICH ViLLaAGE—Mori’s, 144 Bleecker ; 
The County Fair, 54 E. 9; and Chico’s, 245 
Sullivan, all have a near-Bohemian atmos- 
phere, and are inexpensive. There are 
many others. 


HarLeEM—Small’s, 7 Ave.’at 134; Connie's 
Inn, 7 Ave. at 131; and The Nest, 169 W. 
133, are a few to choose from if you haven't 
a friend who'll personally conduct you. Go 
late. 

Russ1an Motir—One of the few still open 
is Kavkaz, B’way at 53, particularly good 
on Saturday nights. 


Note: The Embassy Club’s address is 151 
E. 57. Open only to members... . Bar- 
* ney’s, Club Richman, Villa Venice, and 


Chez Florence have closed for the summer. 
. . . Durante, Clayton, and Jackson are no 
longer at the Parody Club. 


MOTION PICTURES 
(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sunday Mat. at 3. 
Titles are listed alphabetically.) 


Across To SINGAPORE: (Loew’s State, 7 Ave. 
at 45. Mon. through Sun., June 4-10; per- 
formances continuous from 12:15 P.M. 
weekdays and 1 p.m. Sunday—Ramon No- 
varro and Joan Crawford in a good sea- 
going picture. 

Tue Crown: (Plaza, Madison at 59. Tues. 
and Wed., June 5-6; performances from 1 
to 11 p.m.)—A thoroughly worthwhile pic- 
ture directed by King Vidor. It shouldn't 
be missed. 

Dawn: (Times Square, 42, W. Daily at 2:45 
and 8:45 p.m.)—The much-discussed pic- 
ture of the life and death of Edith Cavell. 

Four Sons: (Gaiety, B’way at 46. Closes 
Sat., June 2.)—A mother’s heart torn by 
war, and mended again. 

THe Man Wuo Lavucus: (Central, B’way 
at 47.)\—A mixture of love and horror; 
adapted from Hugo’s novel. 

Street ANGEL: (Globe, B’way at 46.)— 
Janet Gaynor in a rather beautiful picture, 
despite the concocted plot. 

Wincs: (Criterion, B’way at 44.) War-in- 
the-air story fails to live up to its excellent 
photography. 

Due to open too late to be reviewed in this 

issue : 

Tue STREET oF SIN: (Rialto, 7 Ave. at 42. 
Performances continuous weekdays from 10 
A.M., and Sun. from 11:30)—Emil Jan- 
nings’ latest film. 

The following, if you run across them, are 
also recommended: “The Big Noise,’’ satire 
with Chester Conklin; “Dressed to Kill,” 
good crook melodrama; “Easy Come, Easy 
Go,” light comedy with Richard Dix; “The 
Last Command,” with Emil jannings; and 
“The Last Moment,” picturing the thoughts of 
a drowning man. 


ART 


AMERICANS—A summer show with some of 
the best moderns: Daniel, 600 Madison 
(above 57). Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. week- 
days. 

CuasE—Memorial show of the leader of his 
decade: American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 633 W. 155. Open 10 a.m. to 5 
p.M. weekdays; Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. 

Etcuincs oF New Yorx—Karl Dehmann 
Harlow, McDonald, 667 Fifth (above 52) 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays; Sat., 9 to 
12 A.M. 

For tHE Home—Small water colors, priats, 


(Continued on pagg 12) 
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@ Who says mod- 
ern art cannot be dig- 
nified? Observe the 
sheer loveliness of this 
flower wase created 
for callas by Jean Luce 
of Paris, and portray- 
ed for Harper’s Bazar 
by Dynevor Khys. 
Harper’s Bazar has a 
way of striking the less 
obvious manifestations 
of the modern spirit. 
and portraying them 
authoritatively, artisti- 
eally. Indeed, Harper’s 
Bazar brings Europe to 
those who remain in 
America this summer: 
and those who go to 
Europe take it along as 
artistic guide, fiction 
philosopher, and fash- 
ion friend. On news- 
stands now. American 
and European, the June 
number may be had! 
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(Continued from page 10) 


and oils by such moderns as Peggy Bacon, 
Max Weber, Kuniyoshi, and others: Down- 
town, 113 W. 13. Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M., 
and 8 to 10 p.m. weekdays, through Sat., 
June 9. 

MaTISSE AND Company—Another warm- 
weather offering worth your time: Valen- 
tine, 43 E. 57. Open 10:30 a.m. to 3 P.M. 
except Sat. and Sun. 

Moperns—Museum dedicated to the living: 
New York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. 
Open 9 a.m. to 9 P.M. weekdays; Sat. until 
6 P.M. 

More AMERICANS—Burchfield, Kuhn, and 
Pach, among others: Montross, 26 E. 56. 
Open 9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays; Sat., 9 to 
12 A.M. 

TAPESTRIES—Loan exhibition of famous 
French Gothic tapestries: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 5 Ave. at 82; Gallery D6. 
Open 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. weekdays; Sat. to 
6 p.M.; Sun., 1 to 6 P.M. 


MUSIC 


PreopLe’s CHorus—Ensemble singing; L. 
Camilieri, conducting. Town Hall, 123 W. 
43, Thurs., June 7, at 8:30 P.M. 


ON THE AIR 


LupLow ANp GAINSBORG—Violinist and pian- 
ist, Fri., June 1 and 8, at 8 p.m., over WJZ. 


CuamBEerR Music—String quartet and soloist, 
Fri., June 1, at 10 P.M., over 

Unitep SyMPHONY OrcHESTRA—Howard 
Barlow conducting. Sun., June 3, at 3 
p.M., over WOR. 


NATIONAL STRING 
and chamber music, 
p.M., over WEAF 

Lenox Strinc Quartet—Chamber music, 
Fri., June 8, at 10 p.m., over WJZ. 


SPORTS 


BasEeBALL—Giants vs. Brooklyn: Fri. and 
Sat., June 1-2; Giants vs. Chicago: Sun., 
Mon., and a June 3-5; Giants vs. St. 
Louis : Wed., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., June 
6-9; games at Polo Grounds on weekdays 
at 3:20 p.m., Sat. and Sun. at 3 p.m. (Take 
6 or 9 Ave. “L” or Bus No. 3.) 

Box1nc—Sid Terris vs. Bruce Flowers, light- 
weights, Ebbets Field, Sullivan St., just off 
Franklin Ave., Brooklyn; Wed., June 6; 
main bout at 10 p.M., preliminaries at 8:15. 
(Take Brighton Line train on B.M.T. to 
Prospect Park.) 

Doc SHow—North Westchester Kennel Club; 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y., Sat., June 9. 

Gotr—Women’s Eastern and Griscom Cup, 
Montclair G.C., Montclair, N.J., Mon. 


OrcHESTRA—Symphonic 
Sun., June 3, at 4:30 


through Sat., June 4-9... . Met. Golf 
arr, ee, Garden City G.C., Garden 
City, Tues. and Wed., June 5-6. 


W eM am County Amateur, Sleepy Hol- 
low, Tarrytown, Wed. through Sat., June 
6-9. .. . New Jersey Amateur, Glen ’ Ridge 
C.C., Glen Ridge, N.J., Thurs. through Sat., 


June 7-9. Long Island Amateur, Nassau 
C.C., Glen Cove, L.I , Thurs. through Sat., 
June 7-9. 


Horse SHows—Tuxedo Horse Show, Tuxedo 
Park, N.Y., Fri. and Sat., June 1-2... . 
West Point Horse Show, West Point, N.Y., 
Mon. and Tues., June 4-5. . Westchester 


County Horse Show, Rye, N.Y., Thurs. 
through Sat., June 7-9. ... Montclair Horse 
Show, Montclair, N.J., Sat., June 9. 

Poto—Yale vs. Harvard, Phipps Field, New 
Haven, Sat., June 2, at 4 p.m. (Trains 
leave Grand Central at 1 and 2 p.m. to reach 
New Haven at 2:51 and 3:54 p.m.).... 
Meadow Brook Club Tournament, West- 
bury, L.I., June 9-30. Opening game starts 
at 4:45 P.M, Sat. Last train leaves Penn. 
Station at 3:23 p.m. 

Racinc—Belmont Park: Races weekdays at 
2:30 p.m. through June 9. (Trains leave 
Penn. Station at intervals from 12:30 to 
1:55 p.m.) 

TenNNis—Women’s’ Eastern Clay Court 
Championships, Montclair Athletic Club, 
Montclair, N.J., Mon., June 4. Men’s 
Metropolitan Clay Court Championships, 
N.Y. Tennis Club, Sat., June 9. 

Yacutinc—Knickerbocker Y.C. regatta, Port 
Washington, L.I., Sat., June 2. . Man- 
a Bay Y.C. regatta, Port Washington, 

, Sat., June 9, 

“ae Davis Cup, American Zone finals, 

United States vs. Japan, Chicago, June 1-3. 


OTHER EVENTS 


CoLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS—Columbia Uni- 
versity, 116, W. of B’way, Tue., June 5, 
at 6:30 P.M. . U.S. Military Academy, 


O 





West Point: Parades, alumni celebrations, 
and hop, Fri., June 8; graduation exercises, 
Sat., June 9, "at 10 a.M. (Take West Shore 
trains, as ferry service from east shore has 
not been resumed. ) 


COMING EVENTS 


(Our monthly calendar for readers who look 

ahead.) 

Boxinc—Loughran vs. Lomski, for _light- 
heavyweight champ., June 15, at Ebbets 
Field, Bklyn. . . . Risko vs. Godfrey, heavy- 
weights, June 20, at Ebbets Field. . 
Tunney vs. Heeney, for heavyweight champ., 
July 26, at Yankee Stadium. 

CoLttEGE COMMENCEMENTS—Princeton and 
Yale, June 19; Harvard, June 21. 

Crew Races—Intercollegiate Regatta, at 
Poughkeepsie, June 19. . . . Yale-Harvard, 
at New London, June 22. 

Gotr—Qualifying round for Nat’l Open, June 
11, at Winged Foot C.C., Mamaroneck, 


N. Y. Nat’l Open, June 21-23, at Olym- 
pia F ields C. C., Chicago. . . Intercollegiate 
Tournament, June 26-30, at Apawamis 


, Rye. 
Horse Ractnc—Aqueduct Track open June 
11 through July 4... . Empire City, July 
5 through July 28. . . . Saratoga, July 30 
through Sept. 1 


Music—Goldman Band Concerts begin again 
June 11; Mon., Wed., and Fri. eves. on the 
Central Park Mall; other weekdays on the 
N.Y.U. campus. . . Lewisohn Stadium 
concert season opens July 5. 


Poto—Meadow Brook Club tournament ends 
June 30, at Westbury, L.I. . . . Intercoliegi- 
ates, June 16, 20, and 23, at Westchester- 
Biltmore C.C., Rye, N.Y. . . . Rockaway 
7 Club, June 23-July 14, at Rockaway, 

Trennis—Eastern Intercollegiates, June 21- 
23, Westchester-Biltmore C.C., Rye, N.Y. 

National Intercollegiates, June 25-30, 
at Merion Cricket Club, Haverford, Pa. ... 
Semi-finals Davis Cup play, European vs. 
American Zones, July 20-22, in Paris... . 
Challenge Round, Davis Cup, July 27-29, 
in Paris. 


THEATRE OpENINGS—“Say When,” a musical 


version of ‘‘Love-in-a-Mist,” by Marc Con- 
nelly, June 18. . . . New edition of George 
White’s “Scandals,” July 2... . / Another 


Earl Carroll’s 
July. 
YacuT1nc—New York Y.C. regatta, June 15, 
at Glen Cove, L.I. . . . Larchmont Y.C. 
regatta, June 16, at Larchmont, N.Y... . 
Start of New London-Bermuda Race at 
ed London, June 23. June regatta, 
ft om June 25-27, off Newport. > 
Start class B, smaller boats, Spanish-Amer- 
ican Ocean Race, on June 30, off Sandy 
Hook. . . . Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y.C. 
regatta, June 30, at Oyster Bay, L.I.... 
Start class A, larger boats, Spanish-Amer- 
ican Ocean Race, on July 7, off Sandy 
Hook. . Indian Harbor Y. C_ regatta, July 
14, at Greenwich, Conn. . . . Larchmont 
Race Week, July 21-28, Larchmont, N.Y 


Note: Republican National Convention opens 
June 12 at Kansas City, Mo. . . . Demo- 
cratic National Convention opens June 26 
at Houston, Tex. 


Note: The Fourth of July falls on Wednes- 
” i 


“Vanities” is scheduled for 
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Excellent work hip, 10 exquisi 


Sterling fittings and a removable mirror, mark — 
$170.00 — 


this overnight case. 


of Gorham’s finest sterling fittings. 


One of the season’s finest week-end bags is stout- 
ly made of Pin Seal with removable mirror and 14 





$335.00 


Gorham } q 











these will still have 
an air of distinction... 


They may be weary and travel worn— 
they may be on the verge of antiquity— 
but they will always have that distin- 
guished look you find only when really 
fine leather is put together by a master 


craftsman. 


You need but a casual glance at such 
details as stitching, locks, etc., to know 
that these fall into the class of luggage— 
not baggage. 


GORHAM. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 47th STREET ~ ALSO AT 17 MAIDEN LANE 







Elephant hide insures unusual 
service as well as smartness in 
a 24" case of rugged con- 
struction. 
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* PIES. 


.«« in cleansing the exquisite underthings and hosiery worn by manne= 
quins in displaying Kurzman creations .. . “Our mannequins must have 
many sets of these filmy things in delicate colors, in order to present our 


frocks and costumes with distinguished effect,” say heads of this famous 


House . . .“Lux solves the double problem of making lovely lingerie and 


sheer stockings last — and keeping them always immaculately fresh and 
newslooking! ... For Lux cleanses so gently — exquisitely —silks, laces, 
chiffons, triple voiles!” ... Double wear due to safe, gentle cleansing 
is the gift of pure, diamondeshaped Lux flakes to millions of women 


everywhere ... With Lux, modern clothes stay like new so much longer! 
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™ ERE” said the Red Queen to Alice, “It 
takes all the running you can do to keep 
in the same place.” 


There’s a lot of that here, too. 


You hear lots about Social Climbers, but not 
so much about Social Fallers. They don’t make 
themselves noticed and nobody else gives them 
a Thought. You meet them around places. But 
they aren’t Smart. They may be in The Book 
and all that, but they don’t keep up appear- 
ances. It isn’t that they are actually shabby, 
but...., they don’t keep going ahead. They 
don’t own a greenhouse for instance, and one 
Bloomless Button-Hole in the Club-Car is 
noticed. 
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What would you do if you found yourself slip- 
ping socially? How would it feel to be pitied 
when no pity was necessary? How would you 
like to be put up for some club and have the 
membership committee decide to watch you 
carefully for another year before letting you in? 
You’re a better man than you were last year 
and yet people are talking. “He isn’t getting 
ahead,” they say. 

And then, it costs so little and it’s so much 
fun to own a greenhouse. 

A book “Glass Gardens As We Know Them” 
was written to tell you things about greens 
houses that you ought to know. A copy will 
be sent you on receipt of your name. 
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NFORTUNATELY, pictorial records of the 
Major's Indian Tour showing him mounted 
) on his favourite elephant are not accessible... ; 
the above engravings, however, amply bear out 
the contention of the Horsey Set that the 


Major cuts quite a figure in the saddle. 


M. F. H.'s, polo players and gentlemen riders in 
general will be interested to know that the Major's 
Riding Kit includes such items as McAfee Boots, 
Scotts Riding Hats, Salters Polo Shirts and 
Brigg Riding Crops, supplied to him by Saks- 
Fifth Avenue, who of course also tailor 
his riding jackets, breeches and Jodhpors. 


_ ~  SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 
O’® . en She ae A MOn 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


, NHERE has been some talk 
about Mr. Tunney going abroad 
with his friend, Thornton Wil- 

der, to be near while Mr. Wilder is 

writing his novel, but we have heard 


that it was to have been quite the 
other way round—Mr. ‘Tunney 


@ 3 


wanted to take Mr. Wilder to his 
training camp at Speculator, to be his 
intellectual sparring partner. Mr. 
Wilder, as we all know, did not go. 
It is not generally known, though, 
that the reason he did not go was be- 
cause he had read “A Winter’s Tale” 
only four times, as against Mr. Tun- 
ney’s ten, and was scared. 


OW that it’s June, 1928, 
4 shouldn’t something be done 
about the fleet which still lies dream- 
ing off Jones’ Point in the lordly Hud- 
son, sheltered and forlorn? We gazed 
down upon those sad wartime ships 
the other day from a_ promontory 
above the river, and it seemed as 
though there must be some scheme for 
bringing them to life. Ships should 





© proud; those ships were sheepish— 
es serters of the sea, It struck us that 
if they are unfit for distant blue me- 
ridians, they should at least be given 
the he dignity of river dwellings—attrac- 
e home sites for families, nice air, 

ai splendid view of the river. Think 
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of the deck space going to waste. And 
think of the people in Manhattan who 
would appreciate deck space, even if 
the anchor never left the mud, even 
if there were no Cherbourg! 


T remained for the city’s Mr. 

Grover Whalen to put into simple 
language a thought we’ve often had 
on the subject of men’s banquets. 
Master of toasts without a peer, Mr. 
Whalen arose at the Graphic’s dinner 
in the Astor last week and said in a 
loud voice aided by microphones: “It 
is very remarkable that so many dis- 
tinguished persons have gathered to- 
gether tonight at a dinner given by the 
Graphic.” Remarkable is really no 
word. When we looked about us and 
saw so many commanders of the navy, 
presidents of athletic clubs, chiefs of 
staff, promoters, fight champions, pub- 
lishers, plaque winners, and other 
well-dressed and seemingly sel f-sup- 
porting persons all fighting (as Mr. 
Macfadden aptly put it) the battle 
of life; when we saw them apparent- 
ly happy and content in the uncom- 
fortable ballroom environment of 
broiled chicken and waiters and plom- 
biére and cigar smoke and amplified 
platitudes, we marvelled at human en- 
durance. It was a perfectly good 
ballroom banquet, as they go. But 
some night, just at the stroke of 
twelve, we are going to arise at such a 
gregarious public function, announce 
ourself as “the unknown guest,” and 
demand that a wreath be laid upon us. 
Remarkable is really no word. 


HERE was a large bowl of tad- 

poles in the window of the Tele- 
phone Building as we came wander- 
ing along, lonely as a cloud. We 
stopped of course—we stop for any- 
thing in windows, particularly tad- 
poles. A sign said: THE TADPOLE 






OF THE TOWN 


REMINDs Us, It told how the unfor- 
tunate creature, gloomily metamor- 
phic, is forced to rise at intervals to 
the surface of the water in order to 
breathe; and it compared his fate to 
that of the unfortunate business man 
who has no telephone on his desk and 
has to rise and leave his work when- 
ever there isa call. It was a fine and 





a beautiful little object lesson, and 
we stood enthralled for fifteen min- 
utes, hoping to verify the truth of this 
neat biological phenomenon, brooding 
on its neat analogy. The tadpoles, how- 
ever, seemed not to rise: they rested 
lazily on the bottom. After ten 
minutes of waiting we began to shift 
uneasily from one foot to: the other. 
Still no tadpoles rose to the surface. 
Could the Telephone Company be 
wrong! The truth finally seeped into 
our consciousness: the tadpoles had 
sensibly given up rising to the surface, 
wise little frogs! We departed, vow- 
ing never to answer the phone again. 


pended has become of Chinese 
laundries? That is not a rhe- 
torical question, because we really do 





not know what has become of Chinese 
laundries, except that most of them 
seem to be French Hand Laundries in- 
stead. And what amusement does life 
hold for the children of today, with 
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no pigtails to pull, no teasing remarks 
to be hurled through the wide-open 
door from which rolled the strange 
hot laundry smells? In our own 
childhood there were many important 
legends to be considered: it was said 
that the laundrymen ate rats and used 
their own saliva for making suds. 
Life was mysterious and good. Now 
the neighborhood laundries are French, 
probably because there is certain tone 
attached to the idea—not, we have 
observed, because the proprietor speaks 
the language. 


Life in a Big City 


MAN connected with a whole- 

sale woollen concern reports that 
last Monday’s sunshine proved irresis- 
tible and that he put on his hat and 
slipped out of his office into lower 
Broadway. He was attracted by a 
curbstone peddler selling genuine silk 
socks for fifty cents a pair and had 
watched him for some time when 
someone in the crowd said “All right, 
Al.” At this the peddler closed his 
suitcase and walked off. A policeman 
was seen coming. The gentleman 
continued his stroll and a few moments 





later came upon the same peddler, 
reopened for business. He again joined 
the gallery and then, being only about 
fifteen years out of college, gave way 
to an impulse and muttered, “All 
right, Al.” It worked as before. The 
wag, now with the bit in his teeth, 
followed his victim until he set up 
again. He was on the verge of re- 
peating this signal of warning when an 
evil-eyed man stepped up to him. 
“Listen,” he said, “you had your 
laugh, so let it go at that. Here’s a 
two-case note. Take it an’ beat it or 
take a sock in the eye.” Intimidated, 
our adventurer took the bill and de- 
parted. Later that day he tendered it at 
a cigar store where he had bought some 
cigarettes. “Phoney,” said the clerk. 


An Aviator 


HIS is a true confession about a 

lady who lives in Park Avenue, 
or, more precisely, about an attractive 
Norwegian governess who used to 
work for her. In January she told 
her mistress that she wanted to go 
back to Chicago, where her parents 
live, the first of May. When the time 


for her departure came, her mistress 
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asked her if she knew about getting 
on the right train and so on. “Oh, 
I’m not going by train,” said the 
pretty girl, “I’m going to fly out.” 
Her mistress was astonished by this 
She was more astonished when the 
governess explained. “That 
man whom you have seen calling for 
me,” she said, “is going to take me. 
He’s Mr. Balchen, the aviator.” 


young 


That Play 
pe, Soe O’NEILL recently, after a 


fashion, set up a gentleman in the 
restaurant business. This man, after 
having ascertained that “Strange In- 
terlude” would run through the sum- 
mer, has just opened a new dining 
place in one of those brownstones 
step west of the Golden Theatre, 
where that play is being presented. It 
thus becomes the restaurant nearest to 
the theatre and has first appeal to the 
eight hundred persons who must be fed 
every night at the intermission befor 
the seventh act. Other restaurants 
have prospered on the long play. Sev- 
eral lunchrooms that droned sleepily 
for years in Fifty-eighth Street have 
flourished and employ sandwich men to 





The Park 


extra 


wheedle in the crowds. 
Central has had to open an 
dining-room. One _ tea-shop mistress 
even complained to the box office. She 
has to stay open later than she likes to 
—how much longer will she have to 
submit to that? A few playgoers, 
seems, bring their own supper. Others 
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nd an usher out for 
sandwiches and coffee. 

These flourishing 
conditions seem likely 
to continue indefinite- 
ly. This has worried 
friends of -Miss Fon- 
tanne who warned her 
when the play opened 
that she would have to 
vive up her part, be- 
cause of the strain (she 
is in the theatre eight 
hours a day), if the 
play had a long run. 
She doesn’t, however, 
seem to feel it. She 
even naps calmly dur- 
ing the hour’s inter- 
mission, after eating a 
light meal that is 
brought in. Mr. Lari- 
more rests in a deck 
chair but can’t sleep. 
Mr. Anders = and 
Mr. Powers also 
merely relax. 

O’Neill was one of the few who 
believed the play would be a popular 
success. He wouldn’t, however, 
break his vow never to see a first per- 
formance of a play of his, even though 
Guild people coaxed him until a few 
minutes before the curtain went up. 
He finally dashed away, calling his 
phone number over his shoulder to 
Miss Helburn and asking to be given 
a ring later at his home. He didn’t 
see the show until Saturday night of 
the opening week. 


—_ 


HE sets for “Strange In- 
terlude” added greatly to 
the prestige of young Jo Miel- 
ziner, whose name _ has, however, 
heen quietly printed in program 
lists of acknowledgments for some 
time. His first sets were for the 
Guild’s “The Guardsman,” and they 
established him. Since then he has 
done “Pygmalion,” “The Second 
Man,” “Mr. Pim Passes By,” “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma”—all for the 
Guild—and, among many others, 
“Saturday’s Children,” “First Flight,” 
and “The Marquise.” 

He first sought work with the Guild 
just after the war. It had long been 
his ambition to do their scenery. 
Someone advised the young man, then 
ust out of his ’teens, to get some stage 
xperience, so he joined the Bonstelle 
tock Company in Detroit. He told 
liss Bonstelle that he had acted, but 

course he never had. He managed 


stn 


small parts acceptably and proved a 
competent aid to the stage manager. 
Not long afterward, he got a similar 
position with the Guild and is proud 
of creating the part of the page in 
“Saint Joan.” 

His father, a portrait painter, gave 
him his first instruction when he was 
a child. ‘This was in Paris, where he 
was born. He came here with his 
family when he was eleven, won a 
scholarship at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy at nineteen and another two years 
later. The first one he converted into 
a year of going about European 
theatres, the second to study in Vienna. 
He shortly became an admirer of Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones. Mr. Mielziner 
has several ties to the theatre. His 
wife, Marya Mannes, is a playwright 
whose most recent work was as collab- 
orator in the forthcoming 
“Rasputin,” and he is a 
brother of Kenneth 
McKenna. Just now 
he is busy reading 
the manuscripts of 
seven plays which 
Brady and Wiman will 
produce next season and 
for which he will do the 
sets. 


F the hundreds of 

“Strange Interlude” 
stories, we like the one about 
the rapt neighbor lady who sat 
throughout the show without 
a word to her companion. All 
she ever did say was, as she put 









on her hat, “Well, if it ain’t one thing 
a) » , 
it’s another. 


Fog 
FTER the Pennland collision in 


the recent mist, a representative 
of the steamship company was apolo- 
gizing to one of the passengers for the 
inconvenience of the situation. “Please 
don’t say a word about it,” said the 
passenger, amiably. “When I got 
aboard I was supremely happy, and it 
was a pleasure to wake up a short time 
later and find myself being so gently 
and efficiently rescued.” 


Harbor Lady 


DIM suspicion that there might 
be something on Bedloe’s Island 
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besides the Statue of Liberty led us to 
make the crossing last week. We 
found, at the foot of the tall green 
lady, a garrison of seventy M.P.’s all 
living lives of their own, a baseball 
diamond, a little railroad, a radio sta- 
tion, children and dogs and babies, a 
three-masted ship, three mules, and 
Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson lights the light of 
Liberty every evening at sunset. It 
consists, he told us proudly, of one 
thousand-watt bulb and thirteen five- 
hundred-watt bulbs; and the current 
of Liberty comes from 
Jersey City. 

“T got it all worked out 
by clockwork,” said Mr. 
Simpson, sitting on the rail 
of the wharf, watching 
ships. 

Life is pretty smooth on 
the Island. The M.P.’s com- 
prise Fort Wood, a coveted 
post — coveted partly be- 
cause the officers have nice 
front lawns, ten minutes 
from Wall Street, partly be- 
cause the profits from selling 
popcorn to sightseers go 
to the post exchange, a co- 
Operative store. The divi- 
dends are shared’ with 
the soldiers of Fort Jay, 
on Governor’s Island. Life 
is smooth and sultry—the 
unadorned existence of the 
military: little clumps of 
*cannon balls, flower beds in 
the shape of stars and moons, 
target practice now and then, 
drill on the ball field, ball 
on the drill field, the pink 
undies of the officers’ wives 
flying in the harbor breeze, 
the sad-eyed tourists climbing 
the statue. <A detail from 
the Fort leaves the Island 
every day to guard the 
morals of soldiers in Man- 
hattan. 

We examined the old fort 
on which Liberty is built. 
The dungeons are still there, 
and the windlass for raising 
the bridge over the moat. 
The salient angles, once 
guarding the city, now con- 
tain floodlights for the 
The passageways 
contain ash cans labelled 
“Statue of Liberty.” On 
the south end of the Island 
the training ship, Newport, 
is tied alongside the pier, a 





statue. 


hundred or so cadets learning the art 
of the Merchant Marine. Viewed 
from below, as all dwellers on Bed- 
loe’s must view her, Liberty is unlovely 
—a green monster. “She’s not very 
beautiful, is she?’ we asked Mr. Simp- 
son. “Well...” he said, remembering 
his duty toward national monuments. 


A Portrait of the Mayor 


N the wall of the classroom for 
ungraded boys in one of the city 
schools is a framed picture of the 


“Fleavens! 
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Mayor, and each morning the pupils 
are directed to note the fastidious caré 
with which Mr. Walker dresses, how 
smoothly he brushes his hair, and so on 
See, they are told, what becomes of 
little boys who are neat and clean. The 
teacher hopes that this will do much 
for the behavior of the boys, who ar 
ungraded because they are backward. 
It is because he is backward, perhaps, 
that one young member of this group 
didn’t get the full import of the 
lesson. There is a reward for tidiness; 
the neatest and cleanest boy is ap- 





I hope you won't drag my name into this!” 
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pointed mayor of the class for the day. 
A gentleman who looked in on the 
proceedings one morning asked that 
day’s mayor what his duties were. 
“Same as Mayor Walker’s,” said the 
boy. “Sit around and look nice.” 


The Spirit 1s Willing 

HE best of recent (to us anyway) 

stories about tipsy folk concerns 
the gentleman who phoned his hostess 
one twilight that he was very drunk in- 
deed and had decided not to come to 
her formal dinner that night. She im- 
plored him—he is a wit and a hand- 
some fellow—to plunge into a cold 
shower, for her sake, and appear some- 
how or other. An hour later he did ap- 
pear, clad, the lady was relieved to 
see, in the conventional things and able 
to carry himself off as brilliantly as 
ever, even up to a happy phrase when 
he took his departure. Thus she was 
greatly surprised to receive a note 
from the gentleman the next after- 
noon, written in obvious distress. He 
was so sorry, he wrote, and he begged 
her forgiveness for something which 
was, he realized, unforgivable, but he 
had been suddenly called out of town 
on urgent business the day before and 
that was why he had not been able to 
attend her dinner. 


What Price Glory? 
Ms JosEPpH WITTENBERG pays 


more than anyone else in town 
for Distinguished Service Crosses, a 
man who looked that up says. In his 
curiosity shop at 46 Third Avenue, 
heroes out of luck can get as much as 
three dollars for a p.s.c. Most shops 
pay only a quarter or fifty cents, 
take it or leave it, but Mr. Witten- 
berg’s heart is often stronger than his 
economic judgment. He has a sliding 
scale of prices depending on the ap- 
parent financial condition of the par- 
ticular hero. Now and again one of 
them comes back, better dressed, and 
reclaims his medal. Others are not 
sentimental about parting with such 
baubles. A few are a little bitter 
about things. Mr. Wittenberg has at 
present about a thousand decorations of 
all kinds in his show windows, lots of 
Croix de Guerres and sharpshooters’ 
merit badges and many sorts of foreign 
eagles and lions. He often wonders 
what has become of the chaps who 
wore them first and what the soft- 
handed gentlemen who buy them from 
him do with them. 


In Code 


A COLUMBIA professor and his 
wife, returning late from the 
theatre, found the following note 
from their Swedish maid: “Miss max 
goldeup sozun yegomom golemup no- 
mede holet z gonebe golemup.” The 
professor has spent 
his life in research 
and he sat down to 
this problem with 
fine ardor. By mid- 
night he had it fig- 
ured out: “Miss Max 
called up. So soon 
you come home, call 
them up. No matter 
how late you are go- 


ing to be, call them 


up. 


A Familiar Face 


M* HALL, who 
was a figure in 
the cause célébre in 
Jersey some time ago, was in the 
Pennsylvania Station the other day 
waiting for a train. She dropped into 
the Doubleday bookshop for something 
diverting to read, and a lady clerk, not 
recognizing her, suggested several 
mystery stories. In these Mrs. Hall 
did not show any interest. She finds it 
apparently still hard to go about un- 
identified, even in the profound 
anonymity of a great railroad station. 
It was an errand boy who whispered 
to the book-clerk, after the lady left, 
that she was Mrs. Hall. The boy got 
it from a station policeman. 


* 
R Sibver 


Tea Taster 


T is a matter of pride with us that 

we know a tea taster. He started 
as a boy, in one of the big houses, and 
being ambitious, sniffed tea in his odd 
moments till he got the hang of it. 
The other day he let us come down to 
the Wall Street office and watch. 

The place was more like a speak- 
easy than an office. On a little gas 
stove two brass kettles simmered. 
Three ancient revolving tables, from 
an antique day, were in the centre of 
the room. By the side of each was a 
shiny brass cuspidor almost as large as 
an ash can. The tea was in little tin 
boxes on shelves along the wall, each 
box containing a sample. The cere- 
mony of tasting was informal and 
leisurely. A boy ranged five china 


cups on the edge of a table, weighed 
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out a bit of tea into each cup, poured 
on the water, and our friend sat down. 
For several moments he allowed the 
tea to cool, then he fell into a reverie, 
and slowly lifted the tea leaves from 
the first cup to his nose, inhaling medi- 
tatively. When he had smelled each 
sample, he went over them again, this 
time taking a 
spoonful into his 
mouth, rolling it 
around, and spit- 
ting it out with 
professional pre- 
cision. 

On the judg- 
ment of a tea 
taster depends 
the buying of tre- 
mendous quan- 
tities of tea. Our 
friend often 
tastes as many as 
a hundred cups 
at a sitting, and 
his taste is as re- 
liable on the hun- 
dredth as on the first. Smoking does 
not impair his senses, he said. Some 
tasters chew an apple occasionally to 
sharpen their tongue. The only time a 
tea taster goes bad is when he has a 
cold—then he is given a vacation. 

It was just a little miraculous to us 
that anyone could spot a difference of 
five cents a pound in the quality of two 
cups of tea whose general appearance 
and taste were the same. It seems you 
have to keep trying, and when you're 
fifty you are apt to be reliable. Mind- 
ful of the prowess of Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Morgan Belmont, 
Mr. Tony Sarg, and a host of others, 
in picking cigarettes when blindfolded, 
we asked our friend how blindfolding 
would affect him in his _ business. 
“Terribly,” he said. He confided to us 
that you can hardly tell tea from hot 
water unless you can look at it while 
tasting it. 





Civic Interest 
GENTLEMAN who has lived 


in New York for six years fumed 
to us on the subject of the increased 
fare. Gradually we discovered that he 
meant the increased street-car fare in 
his old home town, a place in Illinois 
or somewhere. “We thought,” we ex- 
plained, “that you meant the fare here 
in New York.” “Qh, I see,” he said. 
“By the way, how does that stand 
now?” This city is not yet just one big 
family. —TuHE New YorKERs 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF CONTEMPORARY GIANTS 


Young David Binney Putnam dictates a letter home 
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THE NEW YORKER 


HOW WE INTRODUCED THE BUDGET 
SYSTEM INTO OUR HOME 


An address delivered before the Junior Household League. 
Copies of this address may be obtained from Miss Perkins, 


the Secretary, or by writing to your neighborhood 


N one of my previous talks before 
you girls I began the explanation 
of the oft-asked question as to 

how I can possibly afford to live where 
I am living, but in that preliminary 
address I only got as far as a discus- 
sion of how we had been able to fur- 
nish our five-room oversize apartment, 
two baths and dining alcove, for prac- 
tically nothing. ‘Today I hope to be 
able to throw some light on our solu- 
tion of that other bugbear of New 
York apartment-house dwellers—daily 
expenses. 

In the first place, my wife and I go 
ona “budget” system, and for this pur- 
pose it is necessary to purchase a small 
blank book, with ruled pages, on the 
outside of which you print “Budget.” 
Some people prefer to print “House- 
hold Budget,” but that is not really 
necessary unless you have other budg- 
ets, such as “Sano-Budget” or “Budg- 
et Budget,” which involves double 
entry and a trill with the left hand 
and really comes under “Intermedi- 
ate Budgetry,” which will not be dis- 
cussed until later. 

As soon as you have written “Budg- 
et” on your book, you should write 
your name and address, and then go 
out and get another little book on 
which you write nothing at all for a 
long time—possibly never. Now, 
with these two books and a nice sharp 
pencil you are ready to begin ruling 
lines. This takes quite a bit of prac- 
tice before one can really consider 
oneself a first-class line-ruler, and, of 
course, until this “happy estate” has 
been reached there is not much point 
in proceeding to the next step, which 
is called “erasing the thumb marks.” 
Some people, as a matter of fact, never 
get beyond the line-ruling stage and 
these unfortunates are known in the 
profession as “spindles” and generally 
die in reduced circumstances, if at 
all. 

After you have ruled some three 
or four hundred lines (depending 
partly upon the size of the book) you 
proceed, as I have more or less in- 
tmated, with an eraser until your 
budget is presentable at any luncheon 
or tormal reception, and then comes 
the problem of what to put in the 
Various spaces which you have, with 


grocer. 
more or less success, ruled off. Va- 
rious words, of course, are the first 
things which suggest themselves to 
your mind, and, in a way, you are 
right—with, however, this exception: 
You must make the words mean some- 
thing. ‘That is, if yon have a column 
marked ‘“Dikes,” that 


: a 
because it 


is wrong, 
doesn’t mean anything 
—unless, of course, you 
have been — spending 
money on dikes, in which 
case I apologize. 

I find at this point, 
unfortunately, that what 
I have been describing 
all along has been an 
“Expense Account” in- 
stead of a “Budget,” so 
you will have to go out 
and get another book 
and mark it “Budget” 
and change the “Budg- 
et” on your original book to look 
like “Expense Account.” This all runs 
into money, but it is worth it in the 
end, 

Now—next. Next you mark one 
page “Received” and the opposite 
page “Disbursed” which is the every- 
day certified accountant’s abbreviation 
for “Spent.” Now, under “Re- 
ceived,” you put down all the money 
you have received during the month, 
separating it into the various columns 
marked ‘‘Miscellaneous,” “Found on 
East 23rd St.,” “Won from Mrs. 
Dvorak at Contract,” and ‘“Miscel- 
laneous.” ‘Then, under “Disbursed,” 
you similarly write down your various 
expenditures, dividing them into items 


for future reference such as “‘Cloth- 
ing,” “Diving Bells,” “Nougat,” 


“Compasses,” “Laundry,” etc. Now, 
at the end of the month, when you 
come to add up, the total “Receipts” 
should equal the total “Disbursements” 
plus (or minus) what you have in 
your pocket. [ do not mean by this 
everything you have in your pocket, 
such as combs, hat checks, etc., but 
merely the money. And if these two 
totals don’t agree, it will be necessary 
to start a re-check, or look in the 
trousers of your other suit. 

This procedure, of course, is based 
on the theory that you keep all your 
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money with you all the time. If, 
however, you have succumbed to the 
modern fad of placing your money 
in a bank and drawing it out by the 
aid of “checks,” the business of keep- 
ing an expense account is infinitely 
more difficult, as it involves the use 
of long division and hasheesh in or- 
der to make your check book tally 
at the end of each month with the 
statement which the bank sends you. 
Another argument against having a 
“checking” account is that if you 
don’t put your money in a bank you 
° are never apt to “over- 
draw” and if you don’t 
“overdraw” you don’t 
get spiteful letters from 
the bank telling you 
that you have “over- 
drawn” 
just a darned fool. Of 


unless you are 


course, on the other 
hand, many banks send 
out blotters now, and it 
is rather hard for me to 
advise definitely one 
way or the other. I 
should say that in this, 
ass in many other 


< 


things, “‘moderation is 


the safest preventative.” 


OW for the budget. A budget is 
4 really just the opposite of an ex- 
pense account, and it has long been an 
argument among household economists 
as to their relative position. It’s like 
the old dispute about the chicken and 
the Irishman who had never played 
the violin, and it is pretty hard to say 
“which came first.” Certainly I shall 
not presume to settle the argument 
other than to say that if there wasn’t 
some sort of a divine power (call it 
God or what you will), man would 
not have developed as he has, and 
while the radio and the automobile 
and the telephone may not be “prog- 
ress’ in the minds of some, yet I 
do believe that the average man is 
really happier today and has a more 
comfortable living than at any time in 
the history of the world. His treat- 
ment of dumb animals shows that. 
And the same thing applies to the 
budget. As soon as you have got your 
expense account for the month, you 
have got your budget. If, for exam- 
ple, in the month of April you spent 
$26.75 for “Apples,” your “Apple” 
budget for April becomes $26.75 and 
you allow yourself that much in figur- 
ing what you will probably spend for 
apples in April. And the fact that 
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these two figures absolute- 
ly check shows that this 
is by far the best system. 
As a matter of fact, it 
is always better to wait 
until the end of the 
month before making 
out the budget for that 
month, because in that case 
you can’t possibly run 
over your budget allow- 
ance, and it is in “run- 
ning over their budget” 
that so many households 
find themselves in debt. 
Now for a_ few 
“short cuts.” Pencils, 
as I have suggested, 
are always good, but they 
must have points and for 
this purpose a machine 
called a_ pencil-pointer 
(after its inventor) will 
save a great deal of time. 
Great care must be taken, 
however, not to get your 
finger caught in this ma- 
chine, as some very dis- 
tressing accidents have 
taken place through this 
medium in Atlanta, Ga., 
Tulsa, Okla., Chicago, 
Ill., and San Francisco, 
Cal., to name a few cities. 
Qther cities are New 
York City, Columbus, 
Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and St. 
Louis, Mo., but they have 
nothing to do with this 
subject and I shall not re- 
fer to them again. Shav- 
ing, for men, takes a great 
deal of time away from 
the budget and many men 
now make use of a patent 
shaving cream which you 
just have to rub in, or else 
they let their beards grow. 
These are called “budget 
beards.” Women, of 
course, are not bothered 
with this, but are bothered 
by other things, such as 
bearing children and 
keeping ants out of the 
ice-box. This (the latter) 
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BABE HITS HOMER 
The Bambino Does It Again 
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HITS GOOD-WILL BALL 
Ruth’s homer leaving Yankee Stadium for Nica- 
ragua to re-establish our good-will. Official 
Washington is non-committal. 

















BORN AS BABE RUTH SOCKS 


Babe and Babette Satzawitz, born at 4:30 
P.M. yesterday just as Babe Ruth walloped 
homer. They were named after this na- 
tional hero. 
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BASEBALL REFORMS CRIMINAL 
Norman Keisler (right), expert murderer, 
of 5915 Third Avenue, Bronx, says, 
“What's the use, Babe hogs the news. I 
only work during the winter when I can 
get my picture in the papers.” 


NEVER HEARD OF BABE RUTH 


G. B. Shaw of West 52nd Street (Theatre Guild) 
confessed, when questioned, that he never heard of 
the King of Swat. “Who is Babe Ruth?” he asked. 
When the Bambino heard of this he said, “Who 
the h—1 is G. B. Shaw?” 


is done by putting small cups of water 
around the base of the ice-box. 

To sum up. A budget is a great 
help to any household, and _ visa 
versa. Budgets are not hard to 
keep. Budgets are divided into two 
classes, “A” and “B.” The “A” budg- 


ets are called the ““Workers,” and are 


not allowed to intermarry with the 
“B” budgets, who are called the 
“White Sox.” Any budget other than 
“A” or “B” is called “Too Late to 
Classify,” and has to walk one hun- 
dred times around the “Bull Ring” 
with its rifle and full equipment, and 
report to Dr. Murdock after class. 


Lights are supposed to be out prompt- 
ly at 10:30 except on Saturdays and 
the day of the June Ball. Any budget 
caught smoking will be instantly ex- 
pelled. 
I trust that these few facts about 
budgets may be of some help. 
—Dona_p OcpEN STEWarT 
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THE NEW YORKER 
HEENEY FOR CHAMPION 


ONEsT Tom HEENEY will win 


the world’s championship. 

The experts pick Tunney, 
the odds are four to one in favor of 
Tunney, and there are other reasons 
why victory for Heeney is certain. 

The literary situation calls for a 
new champion. The public is hungrier 
than ever for prizefight fiction. 
Novels, short stories, and plays about 
fighters are well received, but the real 
demand is for wild flights of imagi- 
nation like memoirs and autobiogra- 
phies. 

The current champions and logical 
contenders, the ex-champions, and 
even the popular old chopping-blocks 
have all been written out. Dempsey 
has been celebrated in nineteen vol- 
umes which furnish him with a great 
variety of parents, birthplaces and 
careers, and agree only in two mate-~ 
rial points, first, that he inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Tunney at Phila- 
delphia in 1926 and, second, that he 
administered a fearful thrashing to 
Tunney at Chicago in 1927. 

Only four intimate book-length 
studies of Gene Tunney have been 
published and they are enough. The 
blameless existence of the champion 
has left him devoid of high-priced 
reminscences. ‘There is no contempo- 
rary demand for model-boy operas and 
tracts on holy living and dying. The 
intellectual world cries loudly for the 
downfall of a champion who has noth- 
ing to confess, 

This does not mean that the fight 
is in the bag. Tunney will try to win, 
but he will be under too great a han- 
dicap, entering the ring with a guilty 
conscience, realizing that he is fighting 
against the best interests of the book- 
makers and booklovers. A sock at 
Heeney will be a sock at belles-lettres. 
The eyes of hundreds of ghost writers 
will glare at Tunney. Tiers of literary 
agents will think poisoned thoughts at 
him. Agents of the publishers will ply 
him with the book trust’s curse. Hun- 
dreds of litterateurs will shower him 
with delicately chiselled maledictions. 
Tunney’s essays and critiques, his ad- 
dress to the Authors’ League, his anno- 
tations on Shakespeare, and his easy 
delivery of the word “vicariously” 
will not save him. The ingratitude of 
literature, for which he has done so 
much, will vanquish Gene. A broken 

art, not the punches of the Honest 
Blacksmith from Down Under, will 
finish him, 


Honest Tom Heeney will be a 
sweet reading champion. What a past 
that man has to look forward to! 
The whole underside of the world is 


the backdrop for his reminiscences. 


Kangaroo breaker in his native New 
Zealand, pearl diver in the Japan Sea, 
pantryman to the cannibal king of the 
Solomon Islands, first white man to 
enter the forbidden city of Lhasa, 
python strangler in the Carnatic, 
scaler of Mount Everest, all-conquer- 
ing Don Juan of Polynesia, original 
discoverer of the dinosaurs’ eggs in the 
Gobi, personal bodyguard to the 
Mikado, founder of. the Chinese Re- 
public, two-fisted scourge of the Indian 
Ocean—every section of the lower 
half of the planet must yield touches 
of color to the lives of Heeney. Poor 
Gene Tunney, born in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, raised in New York, educated in 
the lawful vocation of male stenog- 
rapher! His biographies could never 
do any stepping out without scores of 
old acquaintances rising to say “Our 
little Gene never did any such thing.” 
But with two hundred million square 
miles of Down Under to contribute 
purple patches to the Heeney cycle, the 
publishing houses will have no difficul- 
ties with the new champion. If Heeney 
does not confess freely, the most mel- 
lifluous confessors in the country will 
be found to confess for him. If he 
does not reminisce fluent- 
ly, the best talent in 
that field will be signed 
up to recollect for him. 
Heeney may not know 
it, but he has a past com- 
ing on that will stun him. 
He has a childhood, boy- 
hood, and youth ap- 
proaching that ought to 
raise his opinion of him- 
self several hundred per 
cent. h.oh. 
Heeney was born in New Eng- 
land twenty-eight years ago of 
the usual number of parents (2). 
He was registered pre-natally in an 
aristocratic trade school where he ma- 
jored in honest blacksmithing. The 
story of his fall, how he voluntarily 
declassed himself by entering the prize 
ring to save his second cousin Elaine 
from being left at the church by Lord 
Spanyan, cannot be hinted at now, but 
it is the story of a man’s sacrifice. Let 
it suffice that the last payment was made 
on Elaine’s gold teeth, the writ of 
replevin obtained by the little-at-a- 
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time dentist was never executed, the 
marriage to Lord Spanyan occurred at 
the scheduled time, and today four lit- 
tle noble nephews boast that Uncle 
Tom can lick any man in the world. 
How he fell in with the fast set of the 
Sydney waterfront; how his better 
angel prevailed at last; how he rescued 
and reclaimed Hard-faced Mabel, now 
one of the most prolific authors of all 
too true confessions; how he put his 
aged grandparents through the moon- 
light schools; how he routed the kan- 
garoo rustlers; how he fought his way 
into a dress suit that was two sizes too 
small for him; how he won the war— 
these and other strictly personal notes 
must be held for release until Joe 
Humphries trumpets, “Winner and 
new champeen, Tom Heeney.” 


HE victory of Heeney will finally 

dispose of the theory that a British 
heavyweight cannot remain upright in 
the ring without being mounted that 
way by a taxidermist. But that is not 
all. It will be the greatest national 
humiliation since the redcoats burned 
the Capitol at Washington. Everybody 
remembers the hopeless condition of 
the Caucasian race after Johnson beat 
Jeffries in 1910. Fight fans are not 


clear whether, under international 


law, Heeney’s victory will not cause 
this country to revert automatically to 
the status of a British colony. Any- 
thing may 


happen. With Mayor 





Thompson and Davy Hirshfield 
clapped in the Trower of London, with 
Nancy Astor Governor-General of the 
American Free State, King George’s 
health may be pledged in half-and- 
half at a public house on every corner. 
But this will not last. Tex Rickard 
will start a ballyhoo for independence. 
Some September evening, at Soldiers’ 
Field or the Yankee Stadium, in the 
presence of the long-hoped-for three- 
million-dollar gate, some new Amer- 
ican hope will flatten Honest Tom 
Heeney and dismember the British 
Empire. —ALVA JOHNSTON 
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INDUSTRIAL CRISES 


The motherly soul asks Duveen Brothers to passe partout little Imogen’s first water color 
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A SCIENTIFIC SANTA CLAUS—I 


HEN the oldest child of the 

John D. Rockefeller, Jrs., 

was twelve, she longed for a 
gold wrist watch like the ones her play- 
mates had. She couldn’t very well buy 
t herself, for her allowance was but 
hirty cents a week and its disposition 
was rigidly regulated. Ten cents must 
go into a savings account, five cents to 
foreign missions and another nickel 
nto the collection plate at Sunday 
school. The remaining dime a week 
was her own to do with as she pleased, 
but it wouldn’t go very far towards a 
gold watch. 

So little Abby Rockefeller finally 
took courage and presented the prob- 
lem to her father. He gently stroked 
her hand and considered the matter 
long and carefully. ‘Then, from the 
depths of his conscience, he delivered 
the verdict: “Daughter, you may have 
a wrist watch, but it must be useful 
and not ornamental. I think a little 
silver watch on a leather strap will be 
best, don’t you? Ill buy you one to- 
morrow.” 

Under the Spartan code of her tribe 
the child was “learning simplicity,” 
the “realization of values.”” She was a 
Rockefeller, and Rockefellers do not 
waste money upon ornamental things. 
She was part of a system under which 
the first Rockefeller was nurtured, 
under which he has reared two suc- 
ceeding generations and which he 
hopes to extend ad infinitum. 


HE junior Rockefeller is the only 
possible evolution of the senior 
Rockefeller. Indeed, he is almost a 
replica of the man who constructed 
the colossal financial fabric that is the 
wonder of statesmen and the marvel 
of statisticians all over the world. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is as 
steady and as unemotional as a clock. 
He firmly believes that he was brought 
nto the world to perpetuate the men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual qualities of 
his father, and he is doing his level 
best to fulfill his destiny. Twice daily 
sinks to his knees and beseeches the 
Heavenly Father to bless his earthly 


John D., Sr., likewise ob- 


father, 


jectifies himself in the other. “I count 
is God’s greatest blessing,” he tells 
iends, “that He has given me such 
son, a son who believes in the worth- 
le things of life.” The lives of the 


LES 


Rockefellers, 
father and son, 
join together and 
spin out like a 
smooth ribbon. 
They share a 
deep and un- 
shakable _ belief 
in work, Godli- 
ness, and. their 





own brand of 
righteous 
ness. The latter 
includes, of 
course, the right- 
eousness of 
making money. 

N many re- 

spects, John 
D., Jr.’s story is 
as remarkable as 
that of his father. 
scene at a time when his father, Car- 


He came upon the 


negie, and other apostles of high finance 
had piled up wealth to such an extent 
that alarmists saw in the situation a 
menace to the state. John D. was the 
Overshadowing Octopus. While the 
muckrakers howled uncomfortably 
close at his heels, the senior Rockefel- 
ler retired to his orchards, to devote 
himself to golf and transplanting trees. 
Some of his burdens fell upon the son, 
and he was well able to bear them. 

Set down at first as a mere puppet 
upon his father’s knee, the junior 
Rockefeller developed rapidly. He be- 
came the Little Boy Blue of capital- 
ism, the first Modern Money Magnate 
with Vision and Soul. Without dissi- 
pating by one jot the family’s fortune 
or power, he induced the American 
people to stop attacking his father, and 
turned the attention of the critics to 
the great Rockefeller benefactions and 
to his efforts to bring about industrial 
rapprochement. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is about 
as striking an example of pure utili- 
tarianism the world has yet produced. 
Also, he is probably the only individ- 
ual billionaire on earth. If you doubt 
it, take out your pencil and multiply 
the market value of the ten million- 
odd shares that rest in his name in 
Standard Oil and other properties, or 
read the government reports which 
show that his annual income tax ex- 
ceeds by some millions the combined 





a=/ 





total of Henry 
and Edsel Ford. 

But, over and 
beyond _ that, 
what is he—this 
smooth, bland 
little man of 
fifty-four, who 
is virtuous, 


brainy, coura- 





geous, precise, 
and coldly scien- 
tific by inclina- 
tion, training, 
and practice? He 
believes in life as 
he lives it, and 
that others should 
live it his way. 
Like all zealous 
reformers, if he 
had_ the 
he’d use it, he 


power 


would See to it 
that others dd 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. live life his 


way. 

Boiled down to a formula: he ‘ts 
efficiency. He has a peculiar passion 
for petty economy. ‘There is a stand- 
ing rule in his town house in West 
Fifty-fourth Street that lights must be 
dimmed when not in use. Often he 
spends an hour prowling through the 
many rooms to see that his orders are 
obeyed. Warnings and financial penal- 
ties follow infractions, whether the 
guilty person is a servant or a mem- 
ber of the family. From morning 
until night the daily routine in the 
Rockefeller 


economy 


household is one of 
studied bordering upon 
asceticism. 

For years the most expensive car in 
the family’s possession was a Dodge. 
There were two of these in the stables 
and garage in Fifty-fifth Street west 
of Sixth Avenue. The little machines 
looked strangely out of place be- 
side the senior Rockefeller’s imposing 
Simplexes and Lincolns. The son’s 
prejudice against motors lasted longet 
than his father’s, and until three or 
four years ago he sent his younger 
boys to school in an_ old-fashioned 
horse-drawn carriage. Sometimes the 
youngsters would crouch down be- 
neath the level of the seat, seeking to 
avoid the jeers of ribald street urchins. 

For years Rockefeller, Jr., never 
tipped. Now he applies the ten per 
cent rule, rigidly. He gave his first 
tip twenty years ago in the barber shop 
at 26 Broadway. He was sailing for 
England, was in a hurry and in 
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grievous need of a haircut. The bar- 
ber, John Phelan, did the job unusu- 
ally fast. “Good work,” said the fa- 
mous customer curtly, dropped a 
gratuity into Phelan’s palm, and 
hastened away. The other barbers 
crowded around, excitedly. Phelan 
opened his hand and displayed a bright 
nickel! 


IKE his father, the younger 
Rockefeller is a man of fixed 
habits, fixed methods. Although of 
conventional and orthodox intellectual 
cast, he possesses a penetrant mind with 
no detours. Most business days find 
him in an oak-panelled suite on a floor 
high up in the Standard Oil Build- 
ing. The office is rented by his father 
and himself from the Standard Oil 
Company of New York. Both Rocke- 
fellers insistently feed the fiction that 
they have completely severed active 
connection with the Oil Trust. 

In this lofty workroom, with win- 
dows that sweep harbor and rivers, the 
junior Rockefeller supervises not only 
the family investments but the prac- 
tical administration of the enormous 
benevolent trusts into which his father 
and himself have poured more than 
six hundred million dollars. Let’s 
have a look at him as he sits at his 
desk. He is below medium height, 
neither slender nor stout. His nose 
commands the rest of his strong, 
smooth-shaven face. It is slightly 
aquiline. The eyes are clear and 
blue. The chin is square and has 
solidity. The hair, light brown, thin- 
ning and graying, is parted midway 
between the right-hand side and the 
middle of his ample cerebral frontage. 
He invariably wears a high, stiff collar. 

In his office Mr. Rockefeller re- 
ceives by appointment representatives 
of institutions and family companies 
and a few other individuals weeded 
out by secretaries from an enormous 
mail. “Writing to Rockefeller” is a 
favorite diversion of thousands. Mr. 
Rockefeller does not personally see, 
nor even hear of one per cent of the 
letters addressed to him. Most of the 
missives contain requests for donations, 
ranging from pleas for personal loans 
to endowments of millions. Requests 
for loans flutter into waste-baskets. 
The Rockefeller benefactions are con- 
ducted on wholesale scale only. “It 
is just as easy to give away one hundred 
thousand dollars as one dollar,” says 
John D., Jr. Incidentally, one of 
his pet dislikes is the word charity. 

The most rigid examination is given 














“Now when 
we go in you 
mustw’t say, 
‘Hello, Mrs. 
Bartlett. 
Hello, Mr. 
Bartlett. 
You must 
say ‘How 

do you do?” 


“Yes, mother, and I 


wont say ‘often’-—I’ll say ‘frequently? ” 


to requests from institutions, particu- 
larly those aimed to reach what the 
Rockefellers consider fundamental 
human needs—health and education. 
Trained investigators are sent to sur- 
vey the field. Every possible phase of 
the proposed project is gone into. 
Lengthy forms are filled out. Costs 
are discussed down to the last penny. 
Finally, should the institution be found 
worthy of help, complete reports are 
placed before Mr. Rockefeller. All 
the final decisions are his. 

His father no longer places a check 
upon him. ‘There were years when 
the son was virtually in the hands of 
shrewd almoners the Oil King had 
picked to dispense part of his wealth. 
Chief of these were the remarkable 
Frederick Taylor Gates, a preacher- 
business man; Starr Jocelyn Murphy, 
a New York lawyer; and (more re- 
cently) Dr. George E. Vincent, presi- 









dent of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Now John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is the 
final arbiter. He selects his aids with 
all the old astuteness of his father. 


HE junior Rockefeller is the one 

active capitalist in the world 
whose chief mission in life is giving 
away money. In this chosen function 
he is as exact as a chemist in his labora- 
tory. Like his father he has the Napo- 
leonic ability to use, with coldly prac- 
tical exactness, the constructive brains 
of those whom he selects to serve him. 
He is a scientific Santa Claus. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s routine of life is 
rigidly regulated. He works steadily 
and regularly. He rises winter and 
summer before seven. He goes to bed 
early unless exception is made for an 
occasional night at a concert or at the 
opera. Even when travelling, his 
workday is eight hours in duration, no 
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more, no less. ‘To him waste of time 
is waste of opportunity. His chief 
social event of the year is the annual 
dinner of the Bible class of which he 
has long been honorary president. 

At the end of his day, when in New 
York, he often walks on Fifth Avenue 
or in Central Park, before going home 
to dinner. No out-of-season luxuries 
are ever served at his table, and grace 
is asked before each meal.  Post- 
prandial entertainment may consist of 
a violin solo by Mr. Rockefeller or a 
selection on the piano by Mrs. Rocke- 
feller. When his wife plays, Mr. 
Rockefeller turns the music. He is a 
capable, by no means brilliant, musi- 
cian. Sometimes there is singing of 
an evening and in the impromptu pro- 
gram hymns are always included. 


oHN D., Jr.’s character is the 

logical outcome of his inheritance. 
In 1864, when his father married 
Laura Spelman, daughter of a pros- 
perous Cleveland merchant, he fused 
two families that were very much alike 
in their love of economy, religion, re- 
form. ‘The Spelmans were of Puritan 
stock, undiluted. Laura Spelman’s 
father and mother were active aboli- 
tionists, and operated a branch of the 
underground railway by which negroes 
from Tennessee and Kentucky made 
their way into the Middle West. Those 
memories, handed down by his mother, 
are still vivid in John D., Jr. ‘Today, 
he and his family liberally support the 
work of Hampton and ‘Tuskegee. 
Each young Rockefeller child is “god- 
father” to a negro student. Each pays 
the way to education of the colored 
protégé and personally corresponds 
with him. 

In his boyhood, John D., Jr., was 
taught to look with horror upon the 
liquor traffic. His mother had him 
join a pioneer society of prohibitionists 
called the Loyal Legion, and the evils 
of rum were drummed into his head 
at weekly meetings in his or neighbors’ 
The Rockefellers were the 
heaviest contributors to the dry cam- 
paign that resulted in the Eighteenth 
Amendment. John D., Jr., today 
comes closest to a show of emotion 
when he discusses the horrors of alco- 
hol. He opposes even the working- 
man’s supposedly essential glass of 
ne “One glass of beer may lead to 
another,” he says. “Therefore I say 
one glass is one glass too many.” 

lce water flows freely at the Rocke- 
feller table. At his marriage in 1901 
to Abby Green Aldrich, daughter 


homes, 


of the old Republican stand-patter, 
United States Senator Nelson W. Al- 
drich, of Rhode Island, wine was 
omitted from the breakfast menu, at 
the insistent demand of the _ bride- 
groom. 

John D., Jr., early developed quali- 
ties that delighted his parents. He was 
the model boy one reads about in story 
books. He read Sunday school tracts, 
Bible lessons, and such standard fiction 
as his mother considered proper. He 
early learned the value of thrift and 
earned the first money of his own be- 
fore he was ten. His father offered 
him a penny for each fence-post he 
could find on the estate in Cleveland 
that needed mending. Junior scurried 
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about and found thirteen. John D. 
verified the count and paid out the 
pennies. “‘My son came to me and 
asked how he could double the 
money,” chuckles Rockefeller, Sr. “I 
told him he could go to work mending 
the fences. He did and earned the 
prevailing laborer’s wage, fifteen cents 
an hour.” 

His mother used to give him five 
cents an hour for practicing on the 
By the time he was fourteen 
he had as many dollars of his own, 
which his father put out at interest for 
him. A little later the lad became a 
capitalist by buying a share of stock in 
the Standard Oil Company of Ohio. 
The purchase required more than his 
savings. His father let him have the 
necessary amount and charged him 
“Son, you 


violin. 


only six per cent interest. 
are very fortunate,” said John D., 


cheerily. “When I borrowed money 


“Do you mean to stand there 
’ ’ _.,9)) 
and tell me you don’t stop at Dobbs Ferrys 








from my father, I had to pay 
ten per cent interest. Father 
had told me he intended to 
give me one thousand dollars 
when I became twenty-one. 
But, when I was eighteen, I 
needed the one thousand dol- 
lars to go into business for 
myself. Father turned over 
the money to me ahead of 
time. But, just the same, I 
had to pay the ten per cent in- 
terest until my twenty-first birthday.” 


HE youth of nineteen, who en- 

tered Brown University in the 
fall of 1893, was thoroughly schooled 
in the Rockefeller code. His parents 
feared not for his virtue or his ability 
to take care of himself in the great 
eastern centre of Baptist education, At 
Brown, Junior’s allowance was one 
hundred dollars a month. He man- 
aged to live and clothe himself on half 
that. His classmates remember him as 
a pallid, earnest youth who did not 
smoke, drink, chew nor gamble, wore 
shiny suits, was faithful in his studies 
(particularly the cultivation of Ortho- 
dox Baptist Theology), and who 
sought to reform wilder students. He 
was a good skater but poor at foot- 
ball. His third year he made Phi Beta 
Kappa. At frat meetings he was in 
the habit of drawing fellow members 
aside and expostulating with them up- 
on their mode of life. “Old man, I 
am only suggesting,” young Rocke- 
feller would offer, timidly, “but don’t 
you think you are smoking too much? 
Tobacco, you know, affects the heart. 
Better cut it out.” 

At college he was, of course, regu- 
lar in his attendance at chapel. He 
graduated in 1897, neither at the head 
nor at the foot of his class. As he 
looks back upon it, the chief event of 
his four years at Brown was his meet- 
ing with Abby Aldrich. The Senator’s 
daughter was a year younger and very 
like him in point of view. Though 
she had seen much of society in Wash- 
ington and New York, she was seri- 
ous-minded and cared little for fri- 
volity. 

There was, 


of course, inevitably 


but one career for the only son 
of John D. Rockefeller. The young 
man reported for work in the fall of 
1897 at 26 Broadway. For a year or 
more, he was shifted about various de- 
partments. He caught on rapidly, dis- 
playing considerable financial skill. 
Gradually, as he demonstrated his 
ability to understand and appreciate the 
intricacies of modern financial meth- 
ods, he was put onto one board of di- 
rectors after another. His first di- 
rectorship was in the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad; he was 
scrupulous in attendance at all direc- 
tors’ meetings and never overlooked 
the customary fee. The young man 
was quick and apt. He studied rail- 
road manuals. Soon he could tell just 
what was meant by increased cost per 
ton per mile. 


HERE was little curiosity about 
him at first. He broke into print 
but scatteringly. The name “Rockefel- 
ler” still meant to the public only the 
cold-eyed creator of Standard Oil, an 
unfathomable individual about whom 
myths and legends were arising. When 
John D., Sr., had announced his re- 
tirement from active business, every- 
one in Wall Street grinned. Never- 
theless, the man who could control a 
billion of capital retired to the coun- 
try. 
Then, suddenly, in the fall of 
1899, the Street realized that there 
was a new light in Standard Oil. His 
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name was John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
He had just daringly consummated his 
first independent financial coup. Three 
months before, “Leather,” as the com- 
mon stock of the United States Leather 
Company was called, had been selling 
at six and nobody was trading in it. 
Soon it went to ten and the Street be- 
gan to scent a big speculative deal. 
Steadily it rose until, the first week in 
November, it was up around forty. 
The rise of approximately five hun- 
dred per cent was traced to young 
Rockefeller because of a semi-official 
announcement that two hundred thou- 
sand shares of Leather common had 
been transferred on the books of the 
company to the son of the richest man 
in the world. The young man, it was 
generally believed, cleared considerable 
money in this deal. 

Then the financial sharpshooters be- 
gan to ask questions. What manner 
of man was this young Prince of Oil? 
The junior Rockefeller name began 
to find its way into the financial col- 
umns. John D., Sr., chuckled. He 
was one of the few who knew that 
Junior was just cutting his eye-teeth 
and had merely launched his flyer in 
Leather to show his father that he had 
absorbed a little something about f- 
nance. 

Public curiosity was aroused. It 
was to be piqued to a still greater ex- 
tent when the son took over direction 
of the Bible class of the family 


church, the Fifth Avenue Baptist, and 


“Party? 


alteration 
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voluntarily stepped out into the lime- 
licht—as a believer in Work, Duty, 
and Godliness. —JoHN K. WINKLER 


(This is the first of two articles on 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The second 


will appear next week. ) 


SONG 
TO BE DISREGARDED 


I wrote six poems 

With love for a theme; 
I slept six nights 

With love for a dream. 


I’ve read them over, 
And dreamt them again: 
Never give a lover 
A bed or a pen! 
—E. B. W. 
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FOR A VERY LITTLE THEATRE 


(WRITTEN IN ANSWER TO THE ANNUAL DEMAND AT COMMENCE- 
MENT TIME FOR MATERIAL SUITABLE FOR QUITE SMALL CHILDREN ) 


O the Teacher: The action of 
our little play takes place on a 
desert island which can be repro- 
duced very nicely by sprinkling a little 
sand on the stage and hanging up a 
blue curtain in back to represent the 
sea. It would add realism if you could 
get a rubber plant from the Principal’s 
Office and perhaps a skeleton or some- 
thing from the Biology Room. You 
might also ask each of the children to 
bring some kind of a fish from home 
to put on the beach. 
The characters are five English- 
men, an American, and a woman, the 
sole survivors of a shipwreck. Their 





“Fimmn—Dianthus Caryophylus—hmmn.” 


names are Lord Henry, Viscount 

Charles, Duke William, Prince James, 

King Philip, Elmer, and Lady Irma. 

Lady Irma has lost her clothes in the 

wreck and she and the five English- 

men are dressed in tattered duck trou- 
sers and polo shirts. The American, 
who has chivalrously provided her cos- 

tume, is wearing his panty-waist and a 

sort of straw skirt which you can 

make out of some of those covers they 
put around beer-bottles. It is the 

Fourth of July. 

Now for the play! 
THE ADMIRABLE ELMER 

(As the curtain goes up Elmer and the 
five Englishmen are discovered 

lying on the beach.) 

ELMER—Well, gents, who gets the 
broad? High dice? (He rattles a 
pair of dice.) 

Lorp Henry—What a _ perfectly 
beastly idea! 

ELMER—Aw, come off the roof. 
What do you say, gents? 

Viscount CHARLEs (Aside to the 
others)—The bounder is sure to 
lose. (To Elmer) Done with you, 
fellow. 

EL-mMER—O.K. Start it off, King. 

Kinc, Puitip (Rolling the dice)— 
Six! 

Prince JamEs—Eight! 

Duxke Wittiam—Pshaw! Four! 

Viscount CHARLEs—Nine! 

Lorp Henry—Eleven! I fancy I 
win, what? 

ELMER—Oh yeah? Gimme them 
bones. (He shakes them vigorous- 
ly.) Box-cars for a new momma! 
(The dice turn up double six.) 
Laugh that off, gents... . (Hope- 
fully, as the five exit in silence)— 
Once more for a pair of pants, any- 
body? 

Lapy Irma (Entering left)—El- 
mer! 

EtmMer—Oimer! (They embrace.) 

Lavy Irma (Looking over his shoul- 
der )—Heavens, a ship! 

ELMER (Disengaging himself) — 
Huh? 

Lavy Irma (Pointing )—Look. 

ELMER—Damon if it ain’t. (He rubs 
his lips with his fingers and looks 
at them furtively.)—Listen, baby, 
if my old lady’s on that boat, you 
don’t know me, see? 

(Curtain) 
—Wotcotr GrpBs 
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OF ALL THINGS 


EW YoORK’s gunmen are shoot- 
ing each other off satisfactor- 
ily without the aid of the po- 

lice. This happy arrangement frees 
Commissioner Warren’s mind from 
petty details while he decides who may 
march in parades. 

* 


Mr. Hoover’s opponents persist in 
the charge that he is an Englishman. 
If not watched he may change our 
motto to E. Pluribus Unicorn. 


Lindbergh’s popularity is undimin- 


ished at the end of his first big year 
but it is now facing its real test. He 
is about to become a high official of a 
transit company. 


The Supreme Court’s decision upon 
the subway fare means that the mat- 
ter will be in litigation for many 
months while popular prices prevail. 
Personally we mean to throw prudence 
to the winds and spend our two cents 
like water. 

- 

The convention of Southern Bap- 
tists has declared that they will bolt the 
ticket if Smith is nominated. It sounds 
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as if they were going to tack th 
“wet taint” sign upon our Genial Goy- 
ernor, 

e 


When the Fourteenth Street boys 
invade Houston in the interest of th 
Happy Warrior, they can talk freely 
about the sidewalks of New York, but 
it might be just as well to say little o 
nothing about the streets. 


Somebody has stolen a two-hundred- 
and-seventy-five-pound lion from an 
antique shop on Madison Avenue. It 
the culprit would care to meet us in 
front of the Public Library we will 

give him an idea worth tw 
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of that. 
. 


Somebody has _ suggested 
that what the Democrats need 
most in the coming campaign 
is a short, snappy slogan. Our 
suggestion would be that they 
buy, borrow, or steal Don 
Marquis’ immortal 
**Al’s here.” 


words, 


Nine-tenths of the killings 
by prohibition officers occur 
in the arid South and West. 
In the more enlightened re- 
gions offenders are not squan- 
dered recklessly but are saved 
for a rainy day. 


Our annual chewing-gum 
consumption has now reached 
one hundred sticks per coun- 
tenance. The jaw-power thus 
wasted would run the United 
States Senate for a week. 


. 
In the maneuvers 
Hawaii, the Pearl Harbor de- 


fences were destroyed. ‘This, 
as we understand it, lays th: 
United States Treasury open 
to capture by the big navy 


forces. 
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HAPPY HUSBAND” 


“Who says I have n 
chance of being nominated: 


asks Jim Watson. What’s 


The compromising situation that these charming people get them- to hinder? He has all the 


selves into calls forth the bright sayings about marriage now to be 
The nice wife: Billie Burke; the devilish 


heard at the Empire. 
bachelor: A. E. Matthews. 


states there are except forty- 
seven. 
—Howarpb BRUBAKER 
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Ir TAKES ALL KINDS 
rO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS 


HERE is, for instance, ‘The Clubwoman. 
How she cackles to herself towards the end of 
“Strange Interlude” 
When Lynn Fontanne muses that life is over for the 
woman of forty 
And that there is nothing left for her but to rot in peace! 
Rot in peace, indeed, 
With Mrs. X telephoning every morning about the new 
by-laws, 
And Mrs. Y trying to get her vote for Mrs. Z, 
And all those lovely meetings at the big hotels! . 
Sometimes The Clubwoman is musical 
And goes several times a week to practice chorales 
In which romantic swellings to the moon alternate with 
humorous staccato selections, 
\ll working up to the night of the Big Concert, 

Which the friends she invited in October must attend 
(Even though their Uncle Hiram is suddenly in town with 
tickets for ““The Three Musketeers”’ ) 

\nd for which she has made more sacrifices to keep her 
voice in condition 

Than are dreamed of in Rethberg’s or Ponselle’s phi- 
losophy. . 

Sometimes The Clubwoman is interested in the theatre. 

She and her colleagues attend this and that play in a body, 

\nd what goes on at the next meeting is none of Bernard 
Shaw’s or Max Reinhardt’s business, 

Most of the comment being on a par with The Woman 

Who wondered if the “Hamlet” matinée would be over 
in time for her 

4) get down to Lord & Taylor’s and change those silk 
stockings. 


or twice a year her club will pin a medal on some 


play 


“Rich? 
Packard with two tires on the back.” 


Heavens, yes! Great big 





MONOTYPES 


And invite Helen Hayes or Katharine Cornell (or who- 
ever happens to be the star) to be guest of 
honor at luncheon, 

An experience which provides her with automatic con- 
versation for the rest of her life. 

Sometimes The Clubwoman is literary. 

If so, she belongs to an organization of three-name pen- 
women 

Who publish things about sunsets and their children in 
The Rocky Mountain Argus, Southern Verse, 
etc., 

And she is always asking if you saw the last editorial in 
The Outlock 

Or have read Temple Bailey’s new novel. 

Frequently, of course, The Clubwoman isn’t much of 
anything at all 

Except a good wife and mother with afternoons hanging 
heavy over her head 

And the ability to pay a six dollar couvert charge. 

In this case she is the innocent victim of much chatter 
about things of which she knows very little, 

Such as English chapter houses, the trend of modern verse, 
Italian terra cotta of the Renaissance, etc., 

From speakers who would do better to choose such topics as 
“The Royal Road to Weight Reduction,” 
“Speakeasy Etiquette,” “Are Mid-Winter Mil- 
linery Sales on the Level ew. 

The Clubwoman may also be civic, political or militantly 
patriotic, 

And, if there be any pale blue silk blouses or passementerie 
or afternoon gowns or coq feathers left in the 
world, 

You just know she wears them. 


It TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 
—Barirp LEONARD 
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William T. Tilden 


N the day of our arrival from 

St. Louis in Kansas City, 

George Lott, John Hennes- 

sey and your observer were just sitting 

down to while away an hour at black- 

jack, when there came a knock at the 
door. 

“Come in,” shouted Lott, at the 
same time turning up an ace and a 
queen. The door opened and in 
walked a faultlessly dressed, brown- 
skinned young gentleman. 

“My name is Gordon Lum,” he in- 
formed the gathering, and, as a smile 
wrinkled up the corners of his eyes, we 
realized for the first time that he was 
a Mongolian. 

“Don’t let me_ interrupt 
game,” he said politely, taking a 
seat near the window. ‘The cards 
were forgotten, however. Here was 
the captain of the Chinese Davis Cup 


team, come to pay his respects to the 


your 


enemy. 

For an hour we sat and listened to 
him. He talked of Australia, Japan, 
and Shanghai, of Geisha girls, of the 
Chinese war situation, and the gen- 
erals, whom he knew personally. As 
he talked, we marvelled at his diction 
and the total lack of accent in his 
speech. 

We learned that he does not know 
a word of Chinese, that he never saw 
China until recently, when he took 
up his residence in Shanghai, that he 
is an ardent devotee of cricket and 
of bridge. The next day, at the Rock- 
hill Tennis Club, we were to look at 
him playing bridge opposite his team- 
mate, W. Lock Wei, who is one of the 
first ten in bridge and a partner of 
Work and Whitehead, concentrating 


Kansas 


City—T he 


intently on the game while the 
beauty of Kansas City clustered around 
him, 

We learned further that he was 
born in Australia, lived there all his 
life, and that he went to the same 
college as Gerald Patterson. We 
found that it was from Patterson 
that he learned his tennis. When we 
saw him on the tennis courts, even if 
he had not mentioned Patterson, we 
would have known who had taught 
him the game. His every movement, 
particularly his loop-the-loop back- 
hand, was a picture of the Australian 
ace, who, he says, has been his idol 
for years. 

Tilden, sitting in the stands while 
Lum was playing, said, “If I were 
umpiring this match, I would be call- 
ing Patterson all the time.” 

The American captain said more 
than that. He hadn’t watched Lum 
more than two minutes when he in- 
formed the world in general: “This 
boy is a tennis player. Don’t any of 
you fool yourself that he isn’t.” 


NDEED, so concerned did Mr. 

Tilden become after watching 
Lum that he wired to Joseph W. 
Wear of Philadelphia, the chairman 
of the Davis Cup Committee, before 
making his decision to play Lott and 
Hennessey in the singles and himself 
and Coen in the doubles. Even when 
he did name Coen for the doubles, it 
was only tentatively, until he saw how 
Hennessey fared against Lum in the 
opening match. Hennessey won, and 
as he had been consistently playing the 
best tennis of any man on the squad, 
not excepting Captain Tilden, his vic- 
tory over Lum was not unexpected. 
It was, however, something of a 
revelation to see a Chinese, who 
uses the “Eastern” grip, make his 
strokes, with the exception of his back- 
hand, in the best American fashion, 
and make them so well as to take three 
games in one set against one of the 
two or three best players in America. 
In the end his own errors beat him. 


HEN Lum was beaten in the 
opening match, China’s hopes, 
whatever they may have been, van- 
ished. Paul Kong was no match at 
all for Lott, and the two Chinese 
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Urbane Mr. 
Lum—Why Bill Tilden Is Popular 





Tamio Abe 


together were unequal to the task of 
overcoming the mental hazard of 
having Tilden on the opposite side of 
the net. A sixteen-year-old lad, the 
youngest ever to play in a Davis 
Cup match, was beside Tilden, but 
that was no relief to the Chinese. 
They had seen Junior practice and they 
knew that his forehand was poison 
and his backhand nothing to take 
liberties with. “The United States Da- 
vis Cup team said “Thank you” and 
moved on to Chicago, to that genial 
Japanese, Tamio Abe, and to the next 
rung of the ladder that leads to Paris. 

ERHAPS_ Kansas City wasn’t 

proud of Junior, and perhaps Chi- 
cago wasn’t proud of young Lott beat- 
ing Kong 6—0, 6—0, 6—0O in 
the first Davis Cup match he has 
ever played; and what shall we saj 
of Mr. Tilden relegating himself to 
the sidelines while Lott and Hennesse\ 
played singles against the Chinese? 
What else is there to say except that it 
was as handsome and generous a con- 
cession as ever was made by a captain 
of an American Davis Cup team. 
There, if it need be said, was one more 
reason why the leader of America’s 
expeditionary tennis force stands so 
solidly with his young campaigners. In 
all the years of his sway as the world’s 
greatest player, Tilden was about as 
popular with the players as a prophet 
in his own country. Today, certain) 
so far as our Davis Cup men are con- 
cerned, he’s a square shooter and a hel! 
of a good fellow. —A. D. 


(For other Sporting departments, 


index on page 38) 
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The New Phantom you 
buy today will be driven 
into the hold of a trans- ; 4 
atlantic air-liner twenty 
years hence. 


aeegeeaprtipane 


<< 


WHEN you go out to buy a motor-car, you probably look for 
four points on which to judge it. How does it perform? How 
does it ride? Is it safe? Is it a beautiful object? These points 
—performance, comfort, safety and appearance—are the 
basis for buying any motor-car. Certainly, they are the basis 
for buying Rolls-Royce. The New Phantom is the best car in 
the world—not because there is anything strange or curious 
about it—but rather because in all four points it offers 
“margins of excellence” you find in no other motor-car. 

In traffic, you get away quickly with the signal. Driving 
across country at 40, 60 or more miles an hour, is a positive 
delight in the New Phantom, for it is like directing the prog- 
ress of something animate. The New Phantom, like a thor- 
oughbred hunter, takes every demand in its stride. 


The comfort of the New Phantom partakes of that quiet 
ease and steadiness you expect in a limited railway train. No 
matter how rough the road, there are no alarming sensations. 
You feel bumps of course. But you also feel that this car does 
not labor or struggle with them. Not a contest with the road, 
but 2 conquering of it—that is the New Phantom. 





HE NEW PHANTOM 
aw automobile> designed for 1945 
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Such motoring excellence implies safety too. The patented 
six-brake system stops the car quickly. But no matter how 
suddenly the brakes are applied, they do not skid the wheels 
nor produce unpleasant vibrations as they take hold. The 
steering mechanism, too, enables you to direct the progress of 
this motor-car with certainty. If you are traveling over rough 
roads, or are forced to the ditch in passing, it is just as easy 
to guide this motor-car as it is on a city street. 

Of course, the New Phantom is a beautiful car. You can 
find no more luxurious coachwork than this—nor any more 
sensible. And joined to these four points of excellence, you 
have the economy of maintenance and long life. Here is a 
motor-car built to last 20 years. It is no uncertain thing to 
say that “the New Phantom you buy today will be driven into 
the hold of a transatlantic air-liner twenty years hence.” A 
100-mile trial trip will be arranged at your convenience over 
any roads you care to select. 

Executive Sales Offices: Long Island City, New York. 
Chassis Works: Springfield, Massachusetts. Branches in all 
principal cities. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


<< NEW PHANTOM 


OR a professional newspaper- 

reader like the conductor of this 

department (you remember this 
department? ) who sits crouched all 
day in a dingy attic thumbing through 
the daily papers in an attempt to find 
something about which to be unpleas- 
ant, the recent Intercollegiate Current 
Events Contest, by the 
Times, was a little depressing. We 
would have flunked badly. 

There was a list of questions based 
on the day’s news and our knowledge 
of a large part of them was rather 
sketchy. The fact, however, that the 
questions were chosen by a committee 
selected from the faculties of the vari- 
ous universities and colleges comforted 
us a little. We could probably work 
from the news 


sponsored 


up a list of names 
which not one member of the commit- 
tee could pass. We have never seen a 
faculty member yet who ever read 
anything in the newspapers except stuff 
that applied to his own department. 
Right off the bat we didn’t know 
who José Maria Moncada was. And 
he was Question No, 1. That threw 
us into a panic and we went wild. 
Question No. 2 was about Chiang- 
Kai-Shek, and if that isn’t a dirty one 






































FINAL EXAMS 


we never saw a dirty one. If anybody, 
including the Chinese people, knows 
which general is Nationalist and which 
is Feminist, which wants to free the 
slaves and which is for Harvard, then 
he keeps out of sight during the day- 
time. It is a safe bet that the faculty 
members had to look this one up to 
make sure before they put it in the 
form of a question. 

We got along nicely then, what 
with John Roach Straton, M. Bleriot, 
and Frank R. McCoy (we knew Gen- 
eral McCoy because he was in our 
brother’s class at West Point, but we 
think it is an unfair question at that) 
until we came to Henri Wilhelm 
Deterding and then we knew that the 
whole thing was a joke. Henri Wil- 
helm Deterding and Koumintang were 
both mistakes on the part of the com- 
mittee because they reduced the whole 
list to just a good-natured romp to see 
who could be silliest. Our answers 
were that Henri Wilhelm Deterding 
character from A. A. Milne’s 
“Winnie the Pooh.” 


is a 


Henri Wilhelm Deterding 
He played with little Peter-ding 
And both of them were frightened by a 
big 
brown 
trout. 


THE WAYWARD PRESS 





Koumintang js 
obviously something 
nobody knows, 

Other uninterest- 
ing people in the test list were Leo S, 
Rowe, Fuad, and Edwin Walke: 
Kemmerer. Even if we did know who 
they were, we wouldn’t be fool enoug! 
to say so. 
HEN there were a lot of ques- 
tions to be forty 
words, and some to be answered 


answered in 


short essays. The whole thing seemed 
to be concerned chiefly with interna- 
tional relations, thirteen out of th 
nineteen questions being devoted to this 
branch of the news. 

The question arises (or would aris 
if anyone were interested enough t 
wonder about it) from what paper did 
the committee their — ques- 
tions? 

And here, as an old newspaper-read- 
er, is the only point on which we ar 
sure. They were culled from aconstant 
reading of that page in the Sunday 
Times devoted to Letters to the Editor 
on Questions of Current Interest. On 
this page you will find subjects like th 
movement to have the Coefficient of 
Linear Expansion Increased from Five 
to Seven, column to column with a dis- 
course on the Disappearance of Old- 
Fashioned Gingerbread. Doubtless you 
could find there some mention of 
Henri Wilhelm Deterding and Leo S. 
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SALES DMO 
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DVERTISING PROFESSION 


OU men who, within one short gen- 
eration, have brought an obscure 
profession to its present high plane— 


Who have devoted your broad knowledge 
of markets .... of opportunity, unself- 
ishly, to the greatest good of all— 


Whose creative genius has aided in the 
weaving of unknown names into the 
very fabric of our language— 


Aided in the transforming of small manu- 
facturers into giants of world commerce— 


You men realize the time, the 
energy and patience needed to 
build an aaknewe product into 
leadership. 


In 1895 a Philadelphia newspaper 
man bought The Evening Bulletin, 
adaily with a fewthousand readers. 





or AMERICA 


He set up certain high standards of 
newspaper making that you, yourselves, 
would have counselled. 


Made a fine newspaper. Edited it with 
care and moderation. 


Offered The Bulletin on its merits as a 
newspaper. Gave no premiums or prizes. 
Used no circulation contests. 


He was content to build solidly, perma- 
nently, over a long road of years. 


You men have played a prominent part 
in the growth of many a 
fine moth. so You have seen 
high standards and able 
management bring sales to 
unvisioned heights. 


So The Bulletin has grown. 
Those few thousands have 





become more than half a million today. 


Larger by far than any other news- 
paper in its city; one of the greatest 
in America. 


In the exclusive suburbs; in prosperous 
residential districts; in sections of mod- 
est homes — everywhere — The Bulletin 
gives almost complete coverage. 


Here is that ideal situation for the ad- 
vertiser: Philadelphia—a market of 
600,000 homes. And The Bulletin—a 
fine newspaper, reaching at one 
cost, and a low cost, nearly 
every home. : 


Study this unique situation. 
The Bulletin will send valuable 
market information on the Phil- 
adelphia territory upon request. 


Reaching Homes of Wealth 


No suburbs so rich in fine homes, in wealth and 
tradition as Philadelphia's. When the makers of 
America’s costliest motor car were choosing news- 
papers for their advertising, they asked present 
patrons which newspapers they read. Every one 
of them read The Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin 
leads in suburb coverage, just as it does in the city. 


A Daily Check on Results 


Local merchants know that nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin. More individual retail store 
advertisements appeared in The Bulletin during 
1927 than in all other Philadelphia newspapers 
combined. More local and national display 
advertising appeared in The Bulletin than in 
any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


| The Chening Bulletin 


y! : City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


——————— ee 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 


E Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 





Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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The 
Water Tower 














The rustic lad the autumn knows 

By flight of bird and death of rose, 
Nor has he need of anything 

But Nature to be sure it’s spring. 


The city child sees busses whiz 

And knows it’s autumn when there ts 
No room inside ...nor learns, poor fop, 
It's spring... until there's none on top. 





AND 
VANITY CASE. 


THE POTATO BUG THE 
(Not such a Fable once yet.) 

The Potato Bug was very tired of 
the Common or Irish Kind so he decided 
to Better Himself and changed his Name 
to Winklets. Naturally this caused 
Some Comment in the Better Circles 
which are always Around but not neces- 
sarily Perfect. 

(Pass the hashish, Rollo!) 

It was Obvious that a Place of Resi- 
dence must be Obtained to meet Possible 
Contingencies. The Selection presented 
A Problem not easily soluble. Chance 
played her Part, however, as the Party 
progressed. 

(Path the Opimum, Louisa!) 

“Such sweet Children,” she said, Burst- 
ing into Tears. This was Winklet’s Op- 
portunity. Without a Day of Previous 
Training he Solved the Difficulty and the 
Vanity Case popped Open! 

(Pashshegin, Ethlberth!) 

Whirrled and Wizzled then the At- 
mosphere in Goozling, Ozzling-like Tri- 
angles melting into Squares when they 
did not Jump. Itwasauful! 


MORAL. 
If you will mix ’em, mix ‘em with 
Aquazone and this will be as not. 


Wiping the old brow, we hasten to 
assure all readers that there is still Hope. 
Aquazone, the only mineral water super- 
charged with oxygen, the sparkling, the 
delicious, is served at all the best clubs, 
hotels and restaurants; it may be pur- 
chased from the Daniel Reeves Stores, 
Gristede Brothers, Busy Bee Stores, 
Bloomingdale’s, Macy’s, Charles & Com- 
pany, and many other good grocers. You 
can always get it in a hurry from the 
nearest place by telephoning LE Xington 
5953, the number of 


THE AQUAZONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Ave. 


Advertisement 





Rowe, but you will have to look for 
yourself. This department is too busy 
keeping up with the news. 


HAT was either a charming bit 
of altruistic journalism or a slip- 
up in editorial schedule occurred in 
the Sunday Magazine 
Section of the Her- 
ald Tribune of May 
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can’t find any account of the game 
played by your favorite college the day 
before. This often happens if your 
favorite college happens to be in New 
England or the South. The answer is 
that the sporting pages go to press so 
early on Saturday nights that it is 

difficult to get games 

written up unless they 

were played in the 


20. A_ whole page, vicinity of New York 
with picture, was City. 

given to a glowing an , But even if you 
tribute to St. John 4 4 4 can’t find out about 
——. . : ndex to departments on ; ; 

Ervine, written by P - your favorite college 

. the pages which follow: : . 

Hugh Walpole, in game, you are always 


which the former POLO 


was called England’s 


THE THEATRE 


THE OARSMEN 


? = 
54 able to read the scores 
56 of the football games 
59 


rau 


foremost dramatic TEE AND GREEN 52 played in England 
tet = CURRENT CINEMA 62 ‘ , 
critic and a_ writer 7 oo aoe the day before. You 
maa nee THE ART GALLERIES 64 ogee 
whose works justi fiec ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: may not be able to 
his passing judgment PARIS FASHIONS LETTER 66 find out from your 


on the works of THIS AND THAT 68 edition just what hap- 
others. vinalnapeapenthapeenegepe I pened in the Har- 
TI ; THE RACE TRACK 73 idle Meals 
1€ extre me y THE SKY LINE 7 vard - rown game, 
neighborly teature ot LONDON LETTER 80 but there 1S always 
this publicity on the OUT OF TOWN 83 something to read 


part of the Herald 
Tribune is that St. 
John Ervine joins the 
staff of the World in 
the fall as its dramatic critic. ‘The 
least that the World can do now is 
give Percy Hammond one of those un- 
used Pulitzer Prizes. 

In a way, however, the World re- 
turned the compliment on the same 
day when it ran a story by Dudley 
Nichols in which the Herald Tribune’s 
favorite president, Mr. Coolidge, was 
written up as if he were his distin- 
delivering the 

The occasion 


guished predecessor 
“Gettysburg Address.” 
was the one-hundred-and-fiftieth an- 
niversary of Phillips-Andover and 
the President took that opportunity 
to say a word for justice, 
industry, frugality, and the second- 
ary schools. The story was written in 
the present tense, doubtless to preserve 
its high dramatic qualities, and the feel- 
ing that one gets is that something 
rather big in our country’s history is 
taking place. A perusal of what the 
President said does not reveal the rea- 
son for this impressive tone on the part 
of the reporter, but the lack of impor- 
tant subject matter is the only thing 
missing to make Mr. Nichols’ account 
one which which will live in the annals 
of newspaper writing. The Herald 
Tribune itself could not have done 
better. In fact, it didn’t. 


good 


ERHAPS you have wondered why 
it is that on Sunday morning you 


RECENT BOOKS 
AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 90 


[eet aan 


87 aloud to the folks in 
the news that Stoke 
beat Nottingham Fo- 
rest, 2—O0. In lieu 
of the score of the Virginia-Penn State 
game, you certainly ought to be will- 
ing to accept the dope on the Wrex- 
ham-Bristol Rovers conflict or to know 
that Huddersfield nosed out West Ham 
by 2—1. 

After all, it’s for the sake of 
the sport that one plays the game, not 
just to win nor to find out who won. 
England or America, Harvard or 
Wipping-on-Thyme—don’t we _ all 
speak the same language? 

—Guy Fawkes 


SIMONETTA AT THE 
GLOVE COUNTER 


All day from nine till five she stands 
Smoothing sleek gloves on_ ladies’ 
hands, 


Arched eyebrows hinting of the hawk, 
The throat a lifted flower-stalk, 

And in the cheek’s sure modelling 
The pure curves of an angel’s wing: 
So, exquisite and rare and quaint 
And haloed like some golden saint 
Smiling upon a worshipper 

She looked when Sandro painted her. 


And when she speaks you wish her 
dumb, 
And she chews gum. 
—KaTHarRINE D: Morse 
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Many acquaintances but few friends 


|. peep married to the “only 
girl” many times. Almost a 
success. Almost popular. Women 
want to meet him and so do men, 
for he is able, brilliant and good 
looking. But a meeting means 
only another bowing acquaint- 
ance—he’s a Trillium. 


Neither men nor women will 
tolerate one offense. It keeps 


acquaintances from becoming 
triends. 
tion. 


It’s an insidious condi- 
For others are sure of its 
presence, 
while you 
can be cer- 
tain of its 
absence only 
when you 
provide a 
daily safe- 
guard. It is 
bad breath. 


Dont bea 
Dillium 





But you need have no fear of 
this trouble that has divided the 
world into men, women and Tril- 
liums. Every morning and every 
night use Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant as a mouthwash. It is 
a scientific triumph. 


Tested in competition with other 
popular mouthwashes, Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant was found 
to be the most effective and most 
pleasant to use. Fastidious men 
and women are proving this 
statement every day. 


It removes bad breath (except 
in case of focal infection) instead 
of covering it up with a strong 
telltale odor that only reveals 
the trouble you try to hide. 
And it keeps the mouth sweet, 
clean and fresh for hours after 
using. 


Ab-Korhan’s 









—he’s a Trillium 


Trilltums are avoided. As a safe- 
guard, use Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant, regularly, every 
morning and every night. You'll 
like the way it works, the way it 
sweetens the breath and taste. 
It’s a good habit. Get a bottle 
from your druggist, 3 5c and 6oc. 
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RY 7 The T) mae (birthroot) 

SR is a delicate, crimson- 

( ‘, ; yt striped woodland flower, 
% { _ y a. «4 

~ which attracts by its rare 

Lie beauty but repels by its odor. 
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i 
To prive your 
Packard these days 1s 
one ol motoring s great- 
est joys. For the er hard 
seems part of Springs 
whole gracious scheme. 
It's colors are at Springs 
lovely patterit- 
lines is Spring's flowing 
grace ~— and thre surging 
life ol the new season 1s 
in its perlormance. 
The Packard Six Con- 
vertibleCoupeat $2603. 
Delivered is a Packard 
tor Spring and year 


round motoring. 


PACKARD 





THE MUSIC DEALER 


” ELL, I sure am sorry to 
hear that Bill’s music busi- 
ness failed. Nice fellow, 


Bill, awfully nice fellow, but no ex- 
perience running a music store. ‘Too 
easy-going and kind-hearted, I guess. 
You know, music is a business, just the 
same as anything else. 

“He had a nice little store, Bill did. 
Carried good stock too. High-class 
pianos, the best things in radio and 
small goods. Must have cost him a lot 
of coin to pay off his creditors. ‘Tried 
to do too much, Bill did. Always 
obliging, always doing somebody a 
favor. That ain’t good business, no 
matter what they tell you. 

“Take sheet music, for instance. 
Bill kept a full line of all the classical 
stuff, and the popular hits too. And 
if you asked for anything he didn’t 
happen to have, he’d get it for you in 
New York. Sometimes people would 
try them over on his pianos and then 
not take them after all, and some of 
that stuff is hard to return—operas and 
symphonies and such. He sold a fair 
amount of populars, but after a few 
people had played those tunes in his 
store, everybody knew them by heart. 
Anyway, there’s not much gravy in 
populars unless you sell ’em by the 
thousands. 


“PIANOS he didn’t seem to know 
how to sell. Always talking about 
tone and quality and endurance, in- 
stead of showing how nice they would 
look in a parlor, and maybe throwing 
in a scarf and a lamp for good mea- 
sure. He would lend a piano for any 
concert in town, figuring that that 
would encourage an interest in music. 
Generally he paid for printing the 
programs too, with just his little ad on 
the back. It didn’t get him much, 
*cause only a few people in this town 
can afford pianos, and they get them 
in New York. Bill was always will- 
ing to have people come in and prac- 
tice in his store. He liked to consider 
his place the musical centre of the 
town. Of course it was kind of tough 
when some of these jazz babies forgot 
their lighted cigarettes, ’cause those 
holes kind of make a piano look sec- 
ond-hand. But he managed to keep 
things in pretty good shape, and he 
was always a great hand for tuning. 
Seemed as though he would go and 
tune a piano free of charge rather than 
have it sound bad. 
“He played and led the singing 
for the Rotary Club every week 
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BEFORE 
YOu 
LEAVE! 


Ss ELECT your fall residence 
at The Park Central now 
while a choice selection of 
apartments is still available. 
And you will enjoy your va- 
cation more completely by 
knowing that your return 
will be free of the tedious 
round of apartment seeking. 


URNISHED or unfurnished 

apartmentsof 1 to6rooms 
available for immediate oc- 
cupancy, by the day, month, 
or year, at surprisingly low 
rentals. Leases now being 
made for fall occupancy. 


Select your apartment now 
and avoid that last-min- 
ute rush in the dead 
heat of late summer 





THE 
CENTRAL 


A Select Residential Hotel 


With Transient Accommodations 


FIFTY-FIFTH ST. AT 7th AVE. 
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and ran the church choir besides. That 
took a good deal of his time. ‘The 
hotel piano was so bad that he tried to 
sell them a new one, but they wouldn’t 
spend any money, so he just kept the 
old one in the best condition he could, 
for the Rotary meetings. 


“©C\X EEMS he was pretty careless about 

collecting installments too. That’s 
bad business in the music game. Can’t 
sell any big stuff for cash, and if you 
don’t hold them to their payments, 
where are you? There was the case 
of the widow Allen. He let her keep 
that upright piano a whole year after 
he knew she never could pay for it. 
It seems there was something wrong 
about her insurance papers, and the 
securities she had counted on turned 
out to be almost worthless. Then they 
foreclosed a mortgage on her, and 
he finally took the piano out just to 
keep some other creditor from getting 
it. He was criticized for that by some 
people—taking a piano away from a 
poor widow—but they didn’t know the 
circumstances. The joke of it was 
that he finally sold that piano at half 
price to old man Ruxton, who could 
have afforded the best thing in his 
store ten times over. But that’s al- 
ways the way. You got to be busi- 
nesslike in the music game, the same 
as any other. 

“The local music club would feel 
bad if Bill was to leave town. He al- 
ways did them lots of favors. I un- 
derstand they’re thinking of holding a 
bridge party to help him out of his 
trouble. But they don’t know the 
music business any more than he does. 

“Well, it sure is tough, Bill failing 
that way. Nice fellow—awfully nice 
fellow—but no experience—no ex- 
perience at all.” —S1GMUND SPAETH 


NOSTALGIC NOTE 
FROM DUBUQUE, ETC. 


In all the little small towns, 
With the blossoming of June, 
Pretty girls in printed gowns 
Stroll through the afternoon, 


Along the dusty, sunny ways, 

ist meadows flushed with clover, 
ch dreams a dream of happy days 
ith a gay, young lover. 


P: 
E: 
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And bold lads sit on wall and fence, 

Uheir long legs dangling slack, 

nd whistle merry nonsense, 

And the young girls whistle back. 
—OLIVER JENKINS 
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THE BULLE CLO 


wa ET her remember the day for years to 
AX come—the Bulle Clock will serve her 
indefinitely and needs no attention 
whatsoever—no winding, no oiling, no attach- 
ing to electric sockets. Created in France on 
the Electro Magnetic Principle, the Bulle is a 
most accurate piece of timely beauty, a most 
appropriate and appreciated wedding remem- 
brance. Priced from $38.50 to $176.00 for 
standard models up to $1500.00 for the hand- 
made Chaumont. 


*Pronounced Bule 







OFFICIAL TIMEPIECE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
AND MARINE OF FRANCE 


BULLE CLOCK CORPORATION, 10 W. 47rn ST., NEW YORK 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc.—Parker & Battersby—B. Altman & Co.—Lord & Taylor- 

John Wanamaker—James McCreery—<Aitchison—R. H. Macy & Co.—W. & J. 

—E. B. Meyrowitz—Abraham & Straus, Inc.—L. Bamberger & Co.—Frederick Loeser & Co. 
—Abercrombie & Fitch Co.—Cushman & Cushman, Inc., and other leading shops. 











4? 
OU have been 
reading the daily 
newspaper ac- 
counts of progress in 


aviation. You realize that aviation, 
since the flight of Lindbergh a year 
ago, has become an important enter- 
prise where once it was a little unreal, 
a little blurred with romance. You 
have observed the sharp rise in the 
stocks of airplane manufacturing 
corporations, and glancing over the 
statistics for the air mail service you 
have become aware that these statistics 
were somewhat astonishing. In short, 
you have an indirect impression, hard- 
ly gained through downright experi- 
ence, that flying through the air will 
some day be a commonplace in Amer- 
ica, as it is in Europe. 

Allow me to suggest, then, that you 
go to Curtiss Field on Long Island 
any pleasant afternoon and have this 


vague impression resolved into a 
slightly surprising certainty. When 


you descend from the train at Mineola 
the steady drone of airplane motors 
will strike instantly against your ears. 
Overhead you will see at a glance a 
dozen ships in flight, swinging along 
against the sky or curving toward the 
earth. And when you have come past 
the sprawling hangars, with the field 
itself suddenly opened to your view, 
the edges of that long meadow will 





A REPORTER AT LARGE 


TOWARD THE AIR 


be lined with resting ships, the road- 
ways will be busy with automobiles 

and with men and women who fly. 
The Curtiss Company keeps twenty 
or thirty ships at the field and a dozen 
pilots to fly them. Other manufac- 
turers or flying companies have their 
hangars filled and something more 
than a handful of private owners sta- 
ble their ships wherever space can be 
found. The planes of the Curtiss 
Company and of the other companies 
who maintain craft for hire are put to 
an astonishing number of uses. ‘There 
are, for example, more than a hundred 
students practicing toward that day 
when they will be permitted to fly 
alone and thus earn a pilot’s license. 
The students—and they are of all ages 
and all appearances, rich lads and mid- 
dle-aged men who are bored with a 
life shorn of excitement, overdressed 
girls and stoutish women in_ oily 
jumpers—have paid down three hun- 
dred dollars for their instruction. 
They stand about the runways at the 
edge of the field, watching the motors 
as they are tuned, waiting for their 
teacher to beckon them into the 
cockpit of a training plane. They go 
casually, nod, buckle themselves in, 
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and are off. When they 
return, their perform- 
ance on the flight wil! 
be carefully entered on 
the student records. 

Not a day passes at the field without 
a telephone call demanding the use of 
an air taxi. Business men who hav 
discovered one more way of hurrying, 
doctors called to a distant city in emer- 
gency, lawyers, fellows off for a 
hastily snatched holiday, are using the 
air taxis. I asked the flight manager 
for his records covering a typical day: 

“Today is typical,” he said. “A 
ship just took off for Pittsburgh with 
a man who wants to make a bid on 
some construction work. We are ex- 
pecting a ship in from Miami tonight, 
bringing a party of three. Another 
ship took off this morning for St. 
Louis. We average three flights a day 


on private jobs.” 


UCH private chartering of air- 

planes, however, is expensive, and 
flying can never become a common 
mode of travel under these circum- 
stances. The usual charge for the 
private use of a ship, including the ser- 
vices of the pilot, is fifty cents a mile. 
This charge is applied to the outbound 
trip and to the flight back to point of 
departure as well, whether the travel- 
ler comes back by air or not. “Twenty- 
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five dollars additional is assessed for 
very twenty-four-hour period spent 
it the destination before commence- 
ment of the return flight. 

Americans with an experience of 
European air travel are usually some- 
what indignant at the mention of these 
rates. However, it is perfectly appar- 
nt that the present arrangements are 
hy way of makeshift and are in a fair 
way to be improved before the year is 
uit. The development of air pas- 
senger traffic in this country is moving, 
curiously enough, from the West to- 
ward the East. In California and in 
the neighborhood of Chicago, passen- 
ver planes are flying on regular daily 
schedules and they are well patronized. 
The ships used on these lines are as 
comfortable as the very best in the 
European service and the business 1s 
beginning to show profit despite the 
lack of those government subsidies 
which make the excellent European 
iirways possible. 

Despite its refusal to subsidize op- 
eration costs, the United States Govern- 
ment is giving extremely valuable aid 
to the commercial air line operators. 
Night beacons, navigation routes, and 
emergency landing fields have been 
established in every section at Govern- 
ment expense, and most of the larger 
corporations believe that this help is 
really more valuable than outright 
subsidy. All airmen are ready to 
icknowledge that the air mail lines 
established by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1918 are the most important 
elements of all in the development of 
general passenger air traffic. 

For these air mail lines, originated 
yy the Government and lately turned 
over to private operators, have proved 
of enormous value in bringing about 
that which fills the dreams and the 
chatter of aviation people: They have 
made the country air-minded. The 
ships fly over routes longer and more 
difficult than any in the world. They 
have established amazing records for 
performance and on-time flying. And 
they will undoubtedly be the basis of 
passenger routes, as they are just now 
ecoming the basis of freight and ex- 
press routes. 


HE chief reason for the delay in 
building up passenger lines in the 
last may be stated briefly: it lies in the 
tailure of New York City, which 
must be the heart of any such Eastern 
ystem, to build an airport. Curtiss 
Vield is the most accessible ef the var- 
us landing fields in the outskirts. 
but it is privately owned, and even 
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so it cannot be reached very com fort- 
ably by omnibus. Belatedly—when 
one bears in mind the nineteen airports 
of Chicago—the City Government has 
appropriated funds for the construction 
of an airport at Barren Island. Before 
the work has begun, however, aviators 
complain that a field on Barren Island 
will never be satisfactory. It is remote 
from Manhattan, and it is too fre- 
quently surrounded by fogs. 

Under the stimulus of the tremen- 
dous popular interest in flying, it is 
likely that some sudden gigantic effort 
—of the sort which Americans boast 
as their peculiar capacity—will wipe 
away the disabilities which prevent at 
the moment the inauguration of a 
regular passenger service between New 
York and the cities of the country. 
The innovation of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which proposes to bring Los 
Angeles within two days of New York 
by rail and air, undoubtedly will have 
an effect upon the whole matter of 
passenger travel by air in the East. 
Newark is building the most modern 
airport in the country, and Newark is 
very close to Manhattan through the 
Holland Tunnel. Express and mail 
shipments are increasing quite aston- 
ishingly, and it is upon these that the 
basic revenues of air transport com- 
panies must depend. 


LTHOUGH New York is some- 
what behind in the matter of 
passenger transportation by airplanes, 
it remains the centre of manufacture 
for the industry of aviation. ‘There 
are thirty plants within the metropoli- 
tan area turning out airplanes, airplane 
motors, or accessories. These are 
working nowadays to the limit of their 
capacity. “Two years ago, the majority 
of the airplane manufacturing com- 
panies in this country drew their sub- 
stance from the Government. Gov- 
ernment contracts and experimental 
work for the Army and Navy allowed 
them to keep alive. Within a year, 
this situation has changed entirely. 
Manufacturers do not longer wish to 
be hampered by elaborate experimental 
efforts. ‘They wish to concentrate on 
the manufacture of standardized types, 
for their orders far exceed their ca- 
pacity to produce. 

It is estimated that there are only 
six thousand privately-owned planes 
in America at this time. The rest, 
to the number of a good many thou- 
sands, are owned by transport com- 
panies or the branches of Government 
service. On the other hand, it is obvious 
that the number of privately owned 
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come in five lovely 
colors to harmo- 
nize with one’s 
costume 





WAGGER .. . aristocratic . . 


its best. . 


is probably the most momentous addition of the 


season to the correct ensemble. 


It is only natural that these new Kodaks, in- 
comparably beautiful in coloring and design, 
should have caught the fancy of young women 
especially. Pre-showings at the leading women’s 
colleges and at establishments patronized by 
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the Girl Graduate, the Bride, 
the Bridesmaid, the Birthday... 
distinguished, dainty, feminine 
... Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, 
Vassar, Smith °28 join Park 
Avenue debutantes in acclaim- 
ing these gloriously colorful 
Kodaks theloveliestgiftcreations 


seen in years 


New York’s elite 





juniors demonstrate beyond 


question that Vanity Kodaks are an important 
contribution to the mode. 


They are an utterly new version of the Kodak. 


They have, too, that subtle virtue of being in 
the latest mode and at the same time being 
distinctly individual. 

Notice particularly the fascinating cases of 
Vanity Kodaks. The design was created by one 
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of America’s leading artists, who has contrived 
to vive the case an intrinsic beauty of its own. 

ven before one snaps a picture, one carries 
a new and intriguing detail of costume-accessory 
exquisitely in key with the current trend toward 
color and novelty. 

\sa eift, the Vanity Kodak possesses a delight- 
lul freshness of appeal. The smart girl graduate 


Of ¢ mopolitan taste welcomes it as a rare combi- 


nation of utility and sophistication. 

The super-chic bride earns the 
undying gratitude of her brides- 
maids with such a token as this, 
and if she herself finds one of them 
among her gifts she will yield at 
once to the alluring thought of 
carrying it on the honeymoon. 

But who could blame any up-to-date woman 
for succumbing to the charm of these superlative 
creations ... who could blame her for a hint or 
two just before her birthday? 

Visit your dealer at once and see these new 
Kodaks of transcendent smartness. On sale June 
Ist. in five colors — oa Redbreast eee Bluebird 
... Cockatoo... Sea Gull... Jenny Wren. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 
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ships—pleasure ships—will be increas- 
ed enormously within the next few 
months. One needs only to observe 
the hundred students at Curtiss Field 
—eager folk whose present dream of 
happiness is to sit in their own cockpits 
and fly out toward the horizon accord- 
ing to their fancies—to realize how 
many individuals will possess airplanes 
within another year. Among the very 
wealthy, luxurious airplanes are taking 
the place once held by luxurious yachts. 
They are less expensive to buy and to 
maintain, which somehow is a con- 
sideration even among the rich, and 
yachting becomes tame sport after a 
flight across the clouds. 


EANTIME, New York awaits 
the arrival of divers gentlemen 
from Europe who propose flying across 
the ocean to our shores within the next 
few weeks. And some dozen or two 
of Americans are planning to take off 
for Rome, Paris, the South Pole, and 
South America. Much, no doubt, de- 
pends upon the success of these flights. 
If the majority of them are successful, 
and if in addition the newspapers con- 
tinue to ballyhoo the drama of ocean 
flying as they have done in the past, 
the business of aviation may get fairly 
beyond itself. 

On the other hand, it is unlikely 
that even the most dismal fail- 
ure in the case of these ocean flights 
will do very much to still America’s 
enthusiasm for the air. New York has 
seen the successful fliers come up 
Broadway. ‘That is to say, the herd 
of New York. They know it can be 
done, and that is all they ask. More 
thoughtful New Yorkers realize that 
these hazardous flights have nothing to 
do with ordinary flying. They know 
that ships are soaring by thousands and 
that casualties are extremely few. 
They know... 

But go out to Curtiss Field, as I sug- 
gested, some afternoon. Watch the 
ships sail off and fly and land. Soon 
you will begin to see that it is a simple 
business and that nothing very much 
ever happens to the ships, that the peo- 
ple who are in them have the time of 
their lives. 

Somewhat later, perhaps, than 
the rest of the world, New York is 
becoming interested in the air. It is 
not unlikely that when this interest 
crystallizes a little further into action, 
New York will perform its old famil- 
lar magic and set out to show the 
world how this matter of flying should 
be brought off. The signs point that 
way. —Morris MARKEY 
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OUR OWN BRIDGE 
PROBLEMS—VII 


NORTH 
&—5-4-3-2 
9-Q-4 
>-J-9-6-5-3 
10-9 
WEST EAST 
&—A-K-J-10-8-6 @-Q-9 
V-] Y ~A-10-9-8-7-5 
©-Q-10-8-7-2 0 -A-K 
4 6-5-3 
SOUTH 
a7 
V-K-6-3 2 
o-4 
&—A-K-Q-]-8-7-2 


AST deals, and is so happy over 


the best hand he has held all eve- 


ning that he bids two hearts. “Any 


time I see a couple of aces,” he re- 


marks in his joy, only to be told t 


shut up by his partner. 


“Three clubs,” 


says South, a trifle defiantly. He feel: 


that he is maybe stretching a point in 
making a three-trick bid, but he 
thoroughly accustomed to stretching 


points. 


West isn’t thinking about a take-out 


because his brain is full of his four 
honors in spades. He bids three spades 


in ringing tones. North realizes that 


he hasn’t much in his hand, even with- 
out ever having seen a book on bridge, 


but he sizes his hand up in this way 


he has an honor in clubs, his partner's 
suit. He also has two tricks in dia- 


monds—that is, he thinks he ought t 


have. And if his partner plays it right, 


he ought to get a trick out of th 
fourth spade. Furthermore, if 
partner is any good at all, he ought t 


make the queen of hearts good for a 


trick. 


In all, North figures at least 
four and maybe even five tricks in his 


hand, so he bids five clubs without 


moment’s hesitation. 


East passes, South is so busy wonder- 
ing where he is going to get eleven 
tricks that he doesn’t pass until re- 


minded, and West doubles. Al] then 


pass. North, the dummy, spreads his 
hand as West leads his jack of hearts, 


and South utters a cry of genuin 


anguish. North, who hasn’t been pla} 


ing bridge long and is still sensitive 
about a partner’s remarks, starts to ¢X- 
plain “just why” he raised as he did, 
but East, playing his ace of hearts, t 


1 


him to shut up, in a pleasant way. 


South plays his deuce with a sigh, East 


hauling in the trick. 


More throug 
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g luck than good management, 
East follows with his five of hearts, 
So | playing his six, West trumping 
“ th his singleton four of clubs, and 
dummy laying his queen on the sacri- 
fei il altar. 

“That is our book, partner! 
marks West, cheerfully. 

“Yes, indeed,” replies East. “And 
we doubled, too, don’t forget! Ha! 
Ha!” 

“Play cards!” snarls South. 

East, mindful for once of his part- 
ner’s bid, leads his queen of spades. It 
s West’s, not East’s lead, to be sure, 
but nobody notices. East’s queen takes 
the trick, West holding off with his 
ice and king. Even he would do that. 
East stops to think: four spades played, 
one more in his hand, three more visi- 
ble in the dummy, makes—let’s see— 
and three are eight. Five 
more out—or is it six?f—no, five. 
Well, he’ll chance it. He leads his 
nine of spades, South sighs with relief, 
trumping, and the other two sides play 
little ones. 

South cleans East out of trumps in 
three rounds, giving him four tricks 
with seven more to get. Since only six 
rounds remain to be played, the pros- 
pect is rather hopeless, even if South 
were Mr. Lenz, whom he is not. South 
takes another trick with his king of 
hearts—“getting while the getting is 
good,” which is one way of playing. 
Then he leads his four of diamonds, 
East takes the trick with 
his ace, and, nothing daunted, comes 
right back with his king, which South 
trumps. South leads his jack and eight 
of trumps rather forlornly. Then he 
plays his last card, the three of hearts, 
with fervent prayers that it will be 
good, but East takes the trick with his 
ten, which he has held in an iron grip 
all through the hand. 

South is set three tricks, doubled, 
which gives East and West three hun- 
dred points, or enough to make them 
happy and voluble all the rest of the 


}»> re- 


four, five, 





{ singleton. 


evening. South and North, who live 

next door to each other, go home sep- 

rately, —Joun C, EMErRy 
. 
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a now, in thousands of boudoirs, women are facing their 
mirrors with misgivings—some fearing what the rush ot 
present-day social exigencies may have upon the future—others regret- 
ting that in the past they did not properly care for their complexions. 


Amor Skin, discovered by German scientists, helps banish these 
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correcting this by setting again into motion the natural 
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functions of the skin. 


Amor Skin is more than a mere cosmetic. It is more 
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preserving beauty. 
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AMOR SKIN is 
imported from 
Germany in sealed 
packages and sold 
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peian lamp. 


Single Strength (for 
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VIA CUNARD ... 
THE NEW AUGUST 
VACATION TRIP 
---ON A TRANS- 


ATLANTIC LINER... 


UNARD has just arranged for the 
perfect Canadian vacation trip! 


You go up by sea on a trans-Atlantic 
liner ... you come back by sea or 
land. You have the ocean... the 
coast view ... Every day ...every 
hour is different. The return trip 
is as full of vivid new impressions 
as the going. 


It includes a delightful ocean cruise 
up to Halifax .. . on the Tuscania, 
the Caledonia, or the Cameronia. 


It offers you any number of ways 
and means of seeing this interesting 
northern part of the world. .. with 
quaint Acadia . .. Digby, the Biarritz 
of Nova Scotia . . . the Bay of Fundy 
.-+ New Brunswick ... then of 


course Quebec . .. Montreal. 


Everywhere you go trips are ar- 
ranged by motor. . . bus or train. 
Every place you stop accommoda- 
tions are included at the best hotels 
... the Frontenac at Quebec .. . the 
aristocratic Copley-Plaza at Boston! 


Coming or going . .. it’s perfect! 
Three sailings . . . August 10, 18, 
and 25... All-expense tours rang- 


ing from 9 to 17 days from 
$125.50 up. 


CUNARD 
ANCHOR 
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25 Broadway, New York 
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THIS WAY OUT 


KIDDING,” by Aurania Rou- 
verol, at the Bijou, is one of 
those plays in which Mom is 

always going out in the kitchen to beat 

up a batter cake, or set a batch of 
bread, where dear grandpa quavers an 
old love song, where kid brother, told 
not to leave off his g’s says, “Aw, gee! 

I say gee all the time!” and where fi- 

nally Aunt Milly breaks down and tells 

how hard it is to be an old maid. In 
fact, the exotically named Miss Rou- 
verol has written a real folksy piece. 

I like a bit of homely comedy now 
and then, and when George Kelly 
does it, I love it. Miss Rouverol is not 
another George Kelly, however. She 
has managed to clip out some well-es- 
tablished types, but has created no in- 
dividuals. Nor has she Mr. Kelly’s 
objectivity. “Skidding” has a thesis. 
It is that girls expect too much of 
marriage nowadays, and that they’d 
better cut out their nonsense and get 
down to the business of being good 
wives. More and better batter cakes, 
seems to be Miss Rouverol’s brave cry; 
more hot breads, more good, boiled 
dinners. 

“Skidding” itself is a little undiges- 
tible from excess of plot. Upon the 
household of Judge Hardy, already 
worried over his renomination, there 
descends his daughter, troubled by the 
problem of whether to marry Wayne 
Trenton, 3rd, or have a political ca- 
reer. Her entrance is followed by 
those of two married sisters, one of 
whom has left her husband because he 
is too quiet, the other hers because he 
is too gay. Then there’s a contract 
for a new dam, and a calf-love affair 
between the kid brother 
and an offstage beauty. 
Neatly twisted solutions 
of these complications 
fill a long last act. One 
leaves the theatre feel- 
ing slightly uncom fort- 
able from having had 
too much of the affairs 
of the Hardy family. 

Over-richness of ma- 
terial is, to my mind, a 
better fault than dilu- 
tion, but it is a fault 





which emphasizes every phoniness and 
crudity of the writing before the eve- 
ning is over. ‘“Skidding,” which has 
moments of authentic comedy, is often 
both false and crude. 

It is well played, especially by Clara 
Blandick, Carleton Macy, Marguerite 
Churchill, Walter Abel, and Charles 
Eaton. 


FTER this tolerable offering, 

Broadway seemed to devote it- 

self to ushering me into my holiday 

with a tact in comparison with which 

the episode of Victoria (or whoever it 

was) and the cup. (or whatever it 
was) seems a hoydenish prank. 

At the Earl Carroll Theatre, stil] 
as Spanish as though Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall had designed it after a two- 
hour stopover in Pasadena, there opened 
“Get Me in the Movies,” by Charlton 
Andrews and Philip Dunning. Mr. 
Dunning was a co-author of “Broad- 
way,” but any hope aroused by that 
fact was offset by the recollection that 
Mr. Andrews was a co-author of “The 
Golden Age.” 

“Get Me in the Movies” proved to 
be a gruelling farce which had as its 
basis the anecdote of the young woman 
promising the embarrassed young man 
to whom she is entirely distasteful that 
if he will get her in the movies she 
will “‘pay the price.” 

Do you think that’s funny? Well, 
you wouldn’t if you could see it acted 
out over and over, the only change in 
episodes being the substitution of an- 
other prop type of girl as the maker of 
the proffer. 

Most of the weary old cinema jokes 
have come to what one 
hopes will prove a final 
resting place in “Get 
Me in the Movies.” You 
won’t believe it, but 
there’s actually an at- 
tempt to wring another 
snicker out of “Came 
the Dawn,” and at a cli- 
max some hardy char- 
acter is called on to baw! 
out, “Well, everyone in 
Hollywood seems to be 
here except Rin-tin-tin.” 
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None of the ladies said, ““Well, if 
she’s sixteen, I’m Baby Peggy,” but I 
suspect that that was just one of those 
omissions which are due to first-night 
nervousness, 

The bashful young recipient of all 
the overtures was played by Sterling 
Holloway. Mr. Holloway went so 
far in his efforts to be side-splitting as 
to point to the part in his hair when 
the script called upon him to pronounce 
the word “part,” and indulge in other 
gymnastic puns. They were even more 
painful than I should have thought 
they could be. 


HEN, at the Biltmore, there was 

“Dorian Gray,” reverently drama- 
tized by one David Thorne from the 
rococo and more than faintly absurd 
novel by Oscar Wilde. 

The play opens with a prologue of 
Mr. Thorne’s invention. It is laid in 
Heaven and shows that Lord Henry 
Wotton is really the Devil in person, 
who goes to earth to bring about the 
destruction of a youth created with the 
face of an angel. This metaphysical 
motive thus firmly established, the 
play is able to proceed in almost the 
exact words of the book. They are not, 
however, words which Oscar Wilde 
had pointed up for the theatre, and the 
tortuous literary sentences often wan- 
der into bewilderment. 

You all know of Dorian Gray’s 
strange pact, of how he was able to 
sin every sin without bearing a trace 
of any on his features while his por- 
trait ticked up his misdemeanors in 
secret with the remorselessness of an 
electric refrigerator. The adventures 
of that limp and petulant young man, 
as Mr. Thorne has recorded them, 
seem somewhat commonplace in com- 
parison with those America’s tabloids 
reveal, but one must remember that 
Dorian flourished in the nineties when 
you could get three and four times as 
much horror for a sin as you can to- 
day. 

Most of the flashing bits of wit in 
the novel have been omitted from the 
play for some reason, and the result is 
woefully like something by Lord Dun- 
sany. The Dunsany effect is increased 
by the performance which is precisely 
that of a good, earnest amateur organ- 
IZation, 


Bad, without enough naiveté to be 
fu my, too laborious not to be poig- 
“Dorian Gray” provided about as 
ry an evening as I have passed. 

It’s time I was on my way. 
—CHARLEs BRACKETT 
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Liberty Lawn Dresses 
for little girls 


HARMING frocks for 


play or afternoon wear, 
made from Liberty Lawn in an 
exclusive McCutcheon design. 
Several models in a wide range 
of adorable designs. And every 
lovely color washes perfectly. 


Sizes 2 to 6—S$7. A 
x 7°75 7 

















Spectacles 


that are not 


Obstacles 


ERE'S an ingenious pair of spec- 


tacles — LUGENETTES. 
tacles with short temples, easily on and 
off—for people who use glasses off and 
no fussing with 


Spec- 


on. Just slip them on 
their short temples—no disturbance of 
your coiffure or hat-—no danger of them 
falling off. 

And what a convenience in restaurants 
(they can be carried in the smallest bag 
or pocket)—when playing bridge ‘they 
leave both hands free)—when reading in 
bed they stay on at any angle)—in any 
situation requiring a handy pair of glass- 
es. You'll find them indispensable. 

We can exactly duplicate your 
present lenses from their mea- 
surements and details — we do 
not need your prescription 


UGENETTES 


SPECTACLES THAT FOLD 


Available in crystal, amber, green, 
demi-amber and other colors. 





Compact—easily folded, easily carried. 


LUGENE, INC. 


OPTICIANS 
600 Madison Ave. Near 58th St. 
New York City 











POLO 


How It All Started— 


Among the Survivors 


OL O, every- 

one used to 
think, was a sport 
to be indulged in 
only by those half- 
legendary people to 
whom the spending 

oo of money was the 
° problem, not the 
making of it. It was absurd to imagine 
that young boys in college would ever 
be able to do anything with the thing. 
In 1923, however, with the colleges 
still under the wartime spell of the 





Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
Major-General Robert Lee Bullard 


purchased a bronze group and put it up 
as a trophy for a college tournament. 
One of the madly galloping figures 
was fouling the other by hitting across 
his pony’s forelegs, but that was recti- 
fied and the trophy was in shape. 

The next thing was to find a place 
to play. The officers stationed at Fort 
Hamilton, way down at the mouth of 
New York Bay, were doing a bit of 
playing on the parade ground. ‘There 
was very little grass on the parade 
ground, a couple of deep, rutted paths 
ran across it, and small, nondescript 
dogs had a habit of running out in the 
way, but the college tournament 
started there. 

The places that could afford it 
brought along some ponies of their 
own. The rest of them, including en- 
tire teams in some cases, were mounted 
by the military men at the post. They 
were run away with once in a while, 
but they managed to have some good 
fun out of it. It culminated the year 
when the University of Arizona— 
some of them bumming their way on 
freight cars—came East for a series 
of games with Princeton, then the 
eastern champions. The national asso- 
ciation discovered the collegians then 
and the intercollegiate association was 
formed. 

This year, starting on June 16, the 
sleek green field of the Westchester- 
Biltmore in Rye will be cut up by the 
hoofs of the college boys’ ponies, some 
of the hoofs belonging to rather blue- 
blooded stock. Sunday newspapers will 
run lists of boxholders, and some real- 
ly first-rate polo will be played. The 
idea of the tournament is to give the 
boys a chance to play their own 


mounts. In early match games, they 
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‘because 
you love nice 
. things” 





© HE poised grace of the dancer 
finds expression here—the bust 
held firmly by the tailored glove silk bras- 
siere of this Singlette and the waist and 


upper hips snugly supported. The trim- 
ming is Brittany lace, lovely and so 


easily laundered. Of course, every 
Singlette is a one-piece garment, but by 
no means are all one-piece garments 
Singlettes—look for the Van Raalte 
label. Ask at good shops for Van Raalte 
Singlettes, or write us if you do not find 
the style you want. 


Van Raalte Co., 
Dept. A, 
295 Fifth Ave., New York City 


VAN RAALTE 
Jinglettes 
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re obliged to ride borrowed ponies 
for they cannot afford to take their 
own along, but they gather together 
once each year for a grand splurge of 
spending. 


| OT all of the pioneers have sur- 
4 vived. Cornell had a team in 
the first tournament or so; so did 
Norwich University of Vermont and 
Virginia Military Institute. It is in- 
teresting to watch the growth of the 
came at the places where it has sur- 
vived. 

Down at Princeton the thing start- 
ed with youngsters of the artillery sec- 
tion of the R.O.T.C., riding anything 
that had four legs, in their khaki 
breeches and old boots. Until last 
year they practiced on a rather bumpy 
surface in back of Palmer Stadium. 
In 1927 a new field, lying along the 
green shores of Lake Carnegie, was 
opened, and for several years now 
white polo breeches have graced the 
legs of at least the first-string players. 

Up at Harvard they still journey 
out to Dedham, where the field of 
General Cameron Forbes is turned 
over to them. At Yale they cleared a 
field in back of the Bowl and played 
on it until this year, when the mag- 
nificent surface donated by the Phipps 
family, grandstand and all, was 
opened. 

Up at West Point it is still possi- 
ble, in the late afternoons, to see the 
polo players walking across the parade 
grounds with their mallets over their 
shoulders. They continue on for a 
good quarter mile to what is little 
more than a meadow lying below the 
cliff along the river’s edge at the north. 
Here, if the lacrosse players or some- 
one else are not busy, they chase a polo 
ball over bumps and, in some spots, 
through tall grass. Their own field, 
to be back by the football stadium, 
ought to be ready next year. Work 
has been started on it. The only prac- 
tice under ideal conditions that they 
obtain comes on the days when Averell 
Harriman, who has an estate at 
Arden, turns his field over to them. 
Here, once in a while, such players as 
Cheever Cowdin, Louis Stoddard, and 
their own Captain Charlie Gerhardt 
go against the youngsters for a period 
or two. 

Pennsylvania Military gets most of 
its preliminary training in Philadel- 
phia tournaments which are played at 
this time of year. There is no longer 
the slightest doubt that college polo 
has become an integral part of the 
game. —MAarTINGALE 
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Carr Kitson [Wallach’s style scout] reported 
a wide preference among well dressed men at 
Palm Beach for small-pattern foulard neckties 


English gum twill 


Foulard silk ties 
SEVEN FOLDS OF SILK 


+) 50 


One continuous piece of silk is hand 
folded seven times -- no lining is used. 
Gives the necktie added grace and 
beauty besides increasing its wear. 











The silks were designed and printed 
exclusively for the Wallach stores. 
Diminutive designs ~ neat figures, pin 
dots, new mosaic patterns -- blue, red, 
green, orange and other color grounds 


Mail orders carefully attended 


Wallach Brothers 


53 Broadway 41st at 7th Avenue 

Broadway corner 29th 246-248 West 125th Sr 

265 Broadway at Chambers Fordham Road corner Marion Ave 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd 828-830 Broad Street — Newark 
Fifth Avenue cor 28th Court cor Montague — Brooklyn 
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veins, so that you want to hop, skip and jump —for the very joy of living. 
If you don’t feel that way there is something wrongs with you, cither 


your circulation needs waking up or your wei ht needs taking down. 


) 
> 


Whichever it is, the very hest thing you can do is come at once to 


Elizabeth Arden’s Salon and have the matter remedied. 


( : IESE are the days when young blood goes dancing through the 
First of all you should have your facial muscles toned up and your | 
contours tightened by means of the definite movements in Miss Arden’s 
famous Mluscle-Strapping ‘Treatments. 
Then, under the watchful supervision of a Physical Directress, you 
can shed your burden of surplus flesh, smooth away fatty lumps and re- 
gain the precious lost outlines of youth. And as you achieve this love- ( 
liness you will feel your sleepy circulation come to life until your whole 
system is invigorated and tingling with youth and health. Elizabeth 
Arden will bring back your skipping days — make you as slim and eager 


and slad to be alive as you were in the twenties! 


Telephone today for a personal consultation 


Plaza 5347 


. Obese oll Arden 


673 Fitth A venue, New York 
DEMEYER 


LONDON PARIS 








Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops everywhere 
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RENA 
ROSENTHAL 
520 Madison Ave. 


(mear 53rd Street) 
New York 
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No. 4258 Boy Ash Tray 
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Intermission—N ew | 


HE crews that 
go in for the 
_4 four-mile stuff are 
now “going into 
camp.” This doesn’t 
exactly mean_ that 
|the boys gather 
around the campfires each night and 
sing boating songs. But it does mean 
the beginning of the most delightful 
part of the entire season for the men 
who are good enough to go to Pough- 
keepsie and New London. The migra- 
tion has already begun. 

Down at Philadelphia for instance, 
the manager of the crew is taking a 
last-minute look around the empty 
boathouse and then coming out and 
locking the door behind him. It may 
be, if he is at all inclined to the 
dramatic, that he has said a silent fare- 
well inside the boathouse, for he is a 
senior and he will be shipping his 
shells for the last time. 

Out in the street, perched crazily on 
the top of a motor truck, its outriggers 
stripped off and packed in a separate 
box, its shining cedar skin covered 
by a glove-fitting canvas, will be re- 
posing the last of the shells to leave 
the boathouse. The manager will nod 
his head and the shell will be off on 
an unfamiliar land journey to the 
station, an assistant manager perched 
dizzily on top the truck to steady 
things. 

The craft, with its sisters, will be 
packed in a special baggage-car and the 
next morning will arrive at the little 
siding just above the railroad bridge at 
Poughkeepsie. Just below that siding 
will be a small, weather-beaten shed, 
with a float lying lazily in front of it 
where the Hudson rolls past to New 
York and the Atlantic Ocean. 

All hands pitch in and unload the 
shells. The doors of the shed are 
opened and the shells and equipment 
piled in. The oarsmen themselves are 
quartered a mile up the stupendous 
Palisade cliff in the famous Ames 
boarding-house in Highland. 

The thing is repeated at Columbia, 
except that shells continue on up two 
miles beyond Poughkeepsie where the 
oarsmen stay at the same place as their 
equipment. One by one the other 
crews arrive at the scene of battle. 
The last to come are generally the 
Westerners, rolling into the Pough- 
keepsie station, cheering the porter who 
has ridden all the way from the Coast 
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/ Poughkeepsie 


Vew Nad 


with them and then heading to their 
living quarters. 


4 
()' all the camps, the ones most 


worthy of that title are those of 

Yale at Gales Ferry, Harvard at Red 
Top, and Columbia at Crum Elbow, 
above Poughkeepsie. If you care to 
visit Yale and Harvard at New Lon- 
don, you have to cross the river over 
the bridge where, in the twilight of 
race day, the crews will finish, and 
head on up through a winding high- 
way, past the gray buildings of the 
submarine base and into a wooded 

‘road. You come presently. to signs 
nailed on the trees. They are painted 
in red.and read, “‘Harvard Crew 
Quarters. No Trespassing.” 

If you turn in here you will come 
to a rocky cliff dropping down to 
rickety-looking railroad tracks over 
which the observation train will bump 
the day of the race. Across the tracks 
are the red houses of the freshmen 
crew quarters and, below the river 
bank, the boathouse. A huge Crimson 
pennant flaps lazily in the breeze from 
a tall flagstaff. 

If there are women with you they 
do not cross the tracks, unless all rules 
are broken. You come first to the 
tennis court, now overgrown and de- 
voted to horseshoe pitching. The cap- 
tain of one of Harvard’s before-the- 
war crews broke his ankle playing ten- 
nis a few days before the race. ‘There 
has been no tennis since. 

The boathouse is occupied by the 
rigger and, perhaps, the boatman from 
Robert Herrick’s speedboat, if that is 
in the harbor. A few oarsmen, in 
white sailor suits, lie about in the 
grass, reading. Iwo are engaged in a 
strenuous game of checkers. A phono- 
graph whines inside the quarters. At 
twilight the varsity will come down 
from its dormitories up on the hill and 
go out with the freshmen. They work 
twice a day, morning and evening. 


OU go back to your auto and con- 

tinue up the road a mile or two 
until a flapping blue pennant halts you. 
Here, a group of white buildings, is 
Gales Ferry. Only one or two figures 
are in sight, sitting under trees on the 
high bank. Below, in the big boat- 
house, Dick Pocock fusses around his 
boats. On the porch of the crew’s 
quarters a single figure, Ed Leader, 
sits alone in a chair, tilted back with 
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guished 


passengers- 


The first thought in steamer 


gifts is a Steamer Basket. 


And the last word in Steamer 


Baskets is Park 


a result, they ar 


& Tilford. As 


e widely trav- 


elled, these Park & Tilford 


Steamer Baskets—sage in the 


ways of pleasing fastidious 


voyageurs. And so you will 


find them—always much in 


evidence—among the distin- 


guished passengers at every 


important sailing. 


Five to 
by mail, ’phone 
at any Park & 


fifty dollars—order 


or in person 
Tilford Store 


or *phone Special Service De- 


partment, Plaza 


oe 


PARK &T 
Fifth Ave..ar577S. 


Madison Ave. 
at44°S. 








2720. 


ILFORD 
Fifth Ave.ot37°M. 


Grand Central 
Terminal 





his feet on the rails. ‘The launches 
lie idly at the piers. Offshore Harry 
Payne Whitney’s gleaming white 
Whileaway waits for Sunday and a 
cruise in the Sound with the oarsmen. 

There is a sleepy tranquillity about 
both these places. As race day draws 
closer, some of that peace will be gone. 
Crews will slip out just at nightfall 
for time trials over the course, to be 
followed by a nervous little school of 
scurrying launches, figures in their 
cockpits bowing over stop watches. 
One or two more yachts will slide up 
the river and anchor. The road will 
carry more autos, and oarsmen of other 
days will wander around the grounds 
in little groups. 

The men in both places live in white 
jumpers and pants of the regulation 
Navy type. Down at Harvard, buried 
in the woods, some of the men lie in 
the sun with little or no clothing. 
There is only the work of the morning 
and afternoon, after the first week of 
exams is ended. It sounds very dull 
and stupid, but it is a magnificent rest 
cure and there is the undercurrent of 
anticipated excitement all through the 
days of training. It is a memory that 
no oarsman of either place ever for- 


gets. 


OLUMBIA’S Poughkeepsie quar- 
ters are as isolated as the monas- 
tery river. They can be 
reached only by a two-mile hike along 
railroad ties or by the river itself. ‘The 
men live in any sort of costume they 
feel like and there is good swimming 
off the float. In back of the quarters 
there is a spring that bubbles over with 
the best drinking water in the Hudson 
Valley. Out of. sight and across the 
river, Poughkeepsie lies hidden, with 
only a smudge of smoke by day and a 
dull glare at night to indicate it to the 
oarsmen. Here there is the same rou- 
tine of daily workouts. And _ here 
the men vary the thing each year by 
building some sort of a boat. Last 
year it was a kyak that Bill Light- 
bowne worked on for days. “Two 
years ago it was a sailboat that almost 
ran away with the stroke and cox in a 
windstorm and forced a rescue party 
out in a launch. 

Lazy, comfortable, and happy days 
these are for the men who row. Their 
conditioning is pretty well accom- 
plished and rowing is a joy for them 
now. ‘The grind is at their backs and 
in front lies the golden mirage of the 
day toward which they have been aim- 
ing all through the long months of 


the school year. —R. F. K. 
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DELICATELY [Betfed SCENTED 


BUT NOT ASS] PERFUME 

— 

Nr 
ERSPIRATION will never whis- 
per of its presence if you but 

apply Farina’s Red Crest Cologne, 
the true and original Farina Cologne, 
which since 1709 has been the favor- 
ite of fastidious Europe. 

Nothing else is so effective, so 
soothing, so refreshing, for Johann 
Maria Farina’s secret has never been 
divulged, and never duplicated in 
219 years. 

For Men: 


A soothing lotion after the shave. A lux- 
urious rubdown. A general refreshant. 
For Women: 


A gentle astringent. 
A general toilette complement. 


Available at drug, specialty and depart- 
ment stores. Glass bottle, 4 oz., $1; wicker 


bottle, 6 oz., $1.75, 12 oz., $3, 24 oz., $6. 
Sole Distributor for U.S.A. 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 111 E. 16th St. 
New York City 


Look for the Red Crest 


FARINAS 





RED CREST 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER 
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TEE AND 
GREEN 


Yellow Ball—Dogs and 








. Practice Bobby Jones 
at Home 
_&: EVERAL 
__——* y 
é | ois firms have 
4 \ started to manu- 
/}} facture a new 
/ kind of golf ball. 
Fs You can tell at a 
» 


.. glance what is 
new about it. It 
is yellow. ‘That is supposed to be the 
color that has the greatest visibility 
against green and brown. It may not 
be the easiest to see on a fairway sown 
with dandelions but the makers argue 
that those flowers are the only hazard 
and that dandelions don’t last long 
anyway. Whether or not a yellow 
ball is really easier to find than a white 
one I don’t know. ‘This may be the 
place to quote the good old wisecrack 





about the only ball that can’t be lost 
being the one that will say, “Here I 
am.” 

) Dogs can be trained to chase golf 


balls. I heard of a gentleman who 
worked for two years to teach one this 
trick. When he plays a shot, the dog 
sits far enough away so that his shadow 
will not fall across the ball. Allow- 
ing neither approval or mockery to 
show in his face, he looks after each 
shot, and as the player starts to walk 
follows at heel. If the ball is in the 
fairway he does not molest it; even 
ifter a bad shot he doesn’t move till 
he is told to find it. When this com- 
mand is given the dog begins to run 
with his nose to the ground, giving out 
whimpers, like a hound picking up a 
rabbit trail. When he has found the 
ball he squats down, pointing at it 
with his rose. 

A dog like that must be a great con- 
venience but then there is the item of 
two years of training. Supposing the 
dog runs away or something and you 
have to train another—it would be 
discouraging. Maybe it’s better to 
train your shots to go straight. 


HE other day a man walking past 
Trinity Churchyard was almost 
hit by a golf ball. He couldn’t un- 


derstand where it had come from and 
complained that someone had thrown 
it at him. Undoubtedly it was a ball 
that flew somehow over the eight-foot 





wall that surrounds the Miniature 
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No mussy 
orange-squeezing! 


NOW, you don’t have to 
bother squeezing oranges. 
All the muss is avoided, 
when you use SUMORO 
ORANGE. This is real 
orange juice, concentrated, 
sweetened, with a dash of 
lemon juice added. All you 
do is pour it out of the 
bottle. SUMORO ORANGE 
contains no preservatives. 
Try it with mixed drinks. 
Use it in ices and desserts. 
It is economical and always 
ready to use. Order from 
your dealer today! 






Sole distributors 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE | 2a 
Incorporated 


25 West 43rd St., New York 


SUMORO 
ORANGE 





25c 
the bottle 





























“Don't worry, Papa. Willie just swallowed a 
bug, and I’m having him gargle with FLIT.” 
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Golf Club course on the roof of t 

Astor Building at Vesey Street and 
Broadway. The course has thirty-six 
pitch and putt holes, some five yards 
long, some more than thirty, ri 


oo 
out with pits and sand-traps, runnin 
brooks, lakes, and even little trees, 
Ground is made of cotton-seed, packed 
six inches deep. It is springy stuff and 
is almost like real turf to walk on. 
Arthur Torash is the pro at this cours 
He sits in a little golf shop, full o: 
mashies and putters. There are othe: 
roof courses in town but none de- 


signed with as careful realism as this. 
It might have been laid out by David 
Belasco. It is a public course. Any- 
one can play around for fifty cents. 
When you’ve been around, you 
pay another fifty cents and go around 
again. 

All the men who use this roof ar 
rich but none of them have time to 
get a real game every day. It isa fact 
to be observed that in some parts of 
this city business still comes befor 
golf. I wonder how many amateurs 
ever get as much practice as they need. 
Jess Sweetser, for instance, only plays 
over the weekends. His record shows 
how often he has slipped from lack 
of practice and how brilliant he has 
been whenever he has had a chance to 
play. 


Eon SWEETSER got his first reputa- 
tion as a golfer when he was still 
Naturally, in those days 
He was 


in college. 
he played every afternoon. 
at the top of his game when, in 1921, 
he went through the field in the Na- 
tional Amateur to the semi-final round 
where he was beaten by Chick Evans. 
In 1922 he won the Amateur and 
played on the American Walker Cup 
team against fom Armour, who was 
playing for England. In 1923 he 
went through the field again in the 
Amateur to meet Max Marston in the 
finals. Marston beat him at the thirty- 
eighth hole. “The next year Sweetser 
spent most of his time selling bonds. 
When he went out for the Amateur 
again he didn’t qualify; in 1925, after 
another year in business, he was badly 
beaten. Two years ago, when he went 
to England, his hands blistered the 
way Hagen’s did this year; his prac- 
tice rounds were in the nineties. After 
playing for ten days he won the Brit- 
ish Amateur. 

Chick Evans is another player who 
had trouble getting practice. Once he 
didn’t have money enough to pay his 
fare from one course to another. 





When he had won the Western Open 
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wrote to some friends in Atlanta 
saying that he was going to quit 
Northwestern University and asking 
f he could use the Druid Hills course 

) get ready for the English Open. 
A little later he won the North and 
South at Pinehurst and from there 
went to Boston where he signed as 
“assistant foreman” on a boat called 
the Caledonian. 

The Caledonian carried a consign- 
ment of Montana steers, bound for 
Liverpool. Evans smuggled his golf 
bag on board. He got to know all 
ibout cattle and also learned how to 
work a. donkey engine. When the 
ship docked, he dropped his working 
clothes overboard and bummed his way 
to Prestwick where he was put out in 
the fifth round by a left-handed golfer 
from Tasmania. 


ee Jones has never had to tend 
cattle to get to England. He has 
another advantage in being able to 
play all winter and in having a little 
money of his own, yet when someone 
asked him the other day if he would 
play in the British Open next year he 
said no, and when asked why, ex- 
plained that he couldn’t play as much 
colf as he would like because he had 
too much to do. 

Friends of Jones say that his sud- 
den concentration on the law business 
is not so much a matter of necessity 
as of loyalty. He wants to be a mem- 
ber of his father’s firm and to do 
everything the people of his town ex- 
pect of him. He is the show-piece of 
many civic festivals. Each year, for 
instance, when the local ball field, 
Cracker’s Park, is opened, Jones comes 
down to entertain the people. His act 
is to drop four balls at the home plate 
and drive them over the centre field 


fence. 


This year an accident happened. 
Jones, who had driven out two balls 
with his brassie, tried one with his 
driver; it hit the top board of the 
fence and bounced back inside. Jones 
was annoyed. Still using his driver 
he dropped four more balls and sent 
them all over the fence, then went to 
practice at East Lake. Before he left 
he said to the manager of the ball 
park, “I’m very sorry. I don’t know 
what was the matter with me.” ‘The 
manager was surprised. “Why, you 
were great, Mr. Jones. Those drives 
looked wonderful.” Jones scowled. 
“T know they looked all right,” he 
said, “but they didn’t feel right. I 
didn’t take hold of a single ball.” 

—N. B., Jr. 
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Knickers Imported 
Linen Pre-shrunk 


See the Man. 

See the Knickers too! 

The Man is proving that the Knickers 
are the Same Size After washing as Be- 
fore. 

Such is a Happy Faculty of our Knickers 
of Imported Linen, that are Pre-shrunk 
to the Limit ere being Made Up. 

Plain White and Tan; Self-checked or 
with Contrasting Checks. 

And your Check need be only $6.50 to $9. 


Rocers PEEtT ComMPpany 


The Best of Everything Men and Boys Wear 





FIFTH AVE, HERALD SQ. BROADWAY 

AT 41ST ST. AT 35TH ST. AT LIBERTY 

BROADWAY eo BROADWAY 

AT WARREN AT 12TH ST. 
and Mail Orders a 


ed YS ee ee 





TREMOMT AT BROMFIELD 
For Bostoner: 
and Mail Orders 
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... blindfolded 
they 


choose 


almost any kind 
of entertain- 


4 





A 


ment, and why not; said the clever 
cinema customer carefully cop- 
ping copy but with both eyes 
open, there’s no question that 
they’d seek visual amusement 


= 
at the paramount GY) IN 


where 


virtuoso is its own 
reward, as paul ash 
and his magnetic 
stag appeal reap per- 
manentplaudits from 
fluttering femmes in 
certain evolutions 
with the paramount 
stage band 





and 


on the screen paramount’s 
‘“‘dragnet’’ gathers a most 
interesting catch of gangsters, 
goneffs, gunmen and girls— 
plus george bancroft and 
evelyn brent in a desperate 
half-world love. 


and 
to the organ, comes our own 


' 
pula jesse crawford returned from 
er chicago’s quiet cloisters, bear- 
ing no bruises, but much 
' good music. 





at the rivoli— 
united artists 


a) 


where dolores del rio, 
sweetly sad, con- 
tracts a couple of 
early american 
amours in ‘‘ramona ” 
united artists limpid 
love lyric. 









(ooo | 
euaent 
Rn 


where again the 
thronging thousands 
thrill to emil jan- 
nings and another 
great portrayal in 
“*the street of sin.”’ 
.  paramount’s portrait 
of unlovely london. 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 








THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


“Dawn” Comes Up, the 
Thunder Being Over 
Two Poor Films and 
Two Protests 


ae, at 
the Times 
Square Theatre, 
has been opposed 
by the Wilhelm- 
strasse, and the 
United German 
League or something, and defended, 
so far as I have noted, by only a 
mere handful of celebrities. Not 
since the Southern Confederacy at- 
tacked “The Birth of a Nation” have 
there been such carryings-on in the 
interests of Truth and Publicity. So, 
all set to be shocked by “Dawn,” I 
was pleasantly surprised to find it a 
simple chronicle, done with a good 
deal of repression and taste. Certain 
historical facts may be _ presented 
wrongly, but even if they are, it seems 
to me nothing to write to the Foreign 
Office about. Germany’s soldiers ap- 
pear in a far, far finer light here than 
in any other document of the war to 
turn up, with the possible exceptions 
of “Four Sons” and “The Enemy.” 
It almost broke my heart when the 
German soldier came upon a little 
kiddy and instead of spearing him with 
a spear, said goo-goo, grinned, and 
departed. 








Then there is the scene wherein 
the German officer, catching Miss 
Cavell red-handed, clicks his heels, 
slaps his hat, and departs without 
squealing. It would be interesting 
for the protestants to read in parallel 
the story of this same ordeal as told 
in the journal of Mr. Hugh Gibson. 
By comparison the picture sentimen- 
talizes the German army in Belgium. 
Nor does this film present Miss Cavell 
as a greatly wronged person; it pre- 
sents her as a woman who intentionally 
violated the manifestos of the Ger- 
mans, and knowingly ran the risk of 
death to help the other side. Her 
punishment may have been stupid, but 
it was not unfair. 

As entertainment the picture is ex- 
citing and well managed. ‘The se- 
quence of deceits by which Miss Cavell 
helps men to escape is arranged with 
good intensity of suspense. ‘The part 
of Cavell is finely done and so are 
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Oh! to be a bigamist 





To have another 


lovely trousseau 
from Kargere of the 
Champs Elysees... 
And one can marry 
aloa moments no- 
lice; Kargere has a 
New York shop al 
Fifth and Fifty-first 
— just as smart as 


his Paris salon. 





Chiffon Dresses 
Tennis Dresses 
Silk Suits 


Lingerie 





KARGERE 


INC 


636 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORK 


Paris.39 Ave.dés Champs Elysées 
When in Paris Visit Gur Store 
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many of the other parts. Now and 
again the photography reaches a high 
point, notably in the momentary re- 
production of George Bellows’ famous 
picture of the doomed lady on the 
stairs. The firing-squad scene, which 
is the cause of most of the argument, 
has been robbed of much of its agony 
by judicious cutting. As it stands it 
is again a tribute to the Big Heart of 
the German Soldier. 

Neither your patriotism nor your 
entertainment will be impaired by 
“Dawn.” 


HE Roxy this week has a good 

idea, gone completely blooie in 
“The News Parade” which started out 
to be a filming of the risks and excite- 
ments incurred by the newsreel cam- 
eramen and settled down to be a pretty 
hammy romance sandwiched between 
low villainy and low comedy. I can 
see no reason for watching more than 
the first ten minutes of it. 

Last week the Hippodrome had a 
weary comedy called “Hot Heels,” 
with Glenn Tryon. Last summer Mr. 
Tryon came and went in a so-called 
amusing trifle named “Painting the 
Town,” which I wasn’t able to see. 
From what I have seen of him sub- 
sequently, however, I can hardly be- 
lieve it. 

Betty Blythe, who is noted for dar- 
ing exposures of her person, or to be 
more exact, was noted, played around 
in a dull bit called “A Daughter of 
Israel,” at the Cameo. 


HERE are a few little things I 

would like to protest about for 
the next couple of paragraphs. First 
is the ridiculous and entirely unneces- 
sary fashion in which the movies 
handle their social scenes. Surely 
there must be enough extras and actors 
Hitting around Hollywood, who at least 
look as if they had been polished, to 
make a polite gathering. Equally sure- 
lv there must be an ex-butler, there 
being an ex-everything-else out there, 
who could tell,them how to behave 
while in front of the camera. ‘The 
ibsurd caricaturing that Society takes 
from the cinema is growing dull, and 
even more tasteless than it always has 
been. Mack Sennett comedies are ex- 
cepted. 

Then can’t organists and singers lay 
Victor Herbert to rest for a while. 
[ have spent more hours listening to 
nis melodies than Lindbergh has in the 
ur, and I grow weary of them. If 
I ask too much, I will be happy if 
Kiss Me Again” is buried. —O. C. 








You won't Believe this One 


Not until you sce it. Why just imagine. . .a large 
sized wardrobe case nonchalantly perched on the 
running board, out of the way. Snug, sporty-look- 
ing, anchored as rigidly as a skyscraper. A Tourobe, 
it’s called, designed by Hartmann. 


Holds everything you.need for the trip. Suits and 
frocks on hangers. Accessories in compartments. 
No mussing. No wrinkles. Everything ship-shape. 
Smart slip covers—dust proof, good looking—zips 
on and off instantly. 


That's the Hartmann Tourobe. Made in several 
models completely equipped with running board 
fixture and cover. Priced $30 to $55. 


Most of the best shops selling good luggage feature 
Hartmann Trunks 


! 
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TERRACE APARTMENT 


OCCUPYING ENTIRE 24th FLOOR 


145 FEET OF BALCONY AND TERRACE 
20-MILE VIEW | 
30-FOOT LIVING-ROOM 
3 MASTER’S BEDROOMS 
EACH WITH SEPARATE BATH AND DRESSING-ROOM 


UNFURNISHED 





DOMESTIC AND RESTAURANT SERVICES BY SHERRY 


| SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
| NEW YORK 
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$75 PARK AVENUE 


N the heart of New York’s most exclusive social, shop- 
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= ping and club section, a quietly correct apartment house a 
oh of incomparable excellence, accepted mark of social = 
R 4 prestige, with a tenantry highly select. 8 to 13-room simplex or a 
duplex apartments are available totonform to every desire. Sheltered- > 

8 driveway approach; magnificent entrance hall; Restaurant Voisin on ® SS 
= Ne meee children’s a. se on roof, open fireplaces in every tH 

q iving room; private laundry for every tenant. Under the administra- 

= tion of Mr. E. Clifford Potter, President of the Corporation. Apply to >) 
Resident Manager, 375 Park Avenue > & 
cS =) 
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THE AR] 


Some Newcast!: 


Paris, May 23 


' you are in 
Paris the next 


few weeks and 
#icare for art, the 
city will do th 
honors for all. 
§ Whether you hav: 
been wont to 
take your winter’s 
aesthetic pleasur: 
from a wheel-chair around the galler- 
ies of the never-changing Academy on 
Fifty-seventh Street, or whether you 
have found your delight in the kaleido- 
scopic shows of the houses devoted to 
moderns, Paris will be your meat. As 
if awaiting your arrival, she has staged 
her two big shows—Le Salon, 1928, 
and Le Salon des Tuileries; not to 
mention, of course, the usual treasures 
that will be found in your guide book. 

Our business being shows, we sup- 
pose we have to mount the treadmill. 
Le Salon des Tuileries is in the Palais 
de Bois at the Port Maillot, easy to 
reach on the bus or, better yet, by taxi 
which will cost you about sixteen cents, 
no matter where you start. The Palais 
is a little joke of the wild young men 
and women, being some sort of old 
shed left over from a street fair of 
other years. The show is about like 
our Independent at the Waldorf, 
multiplied by ten. 

No, we must be honest; that is just 
the best comparison we can think of. 
There is really not so much similarity. 
There are some inexpert pictures and 
some bad, but all of the stuff has that 
air of professionalism. 





OU will find your own thrill, of 

course. Ours was the discover 
of a thrilling painter. We had _ the 
brilliant idea of forgoing a few din- 
ners and buying art. We rushed to the 
clerk, gave the number, and after she 
had made considerable search, she told 
us the sad news that the pictures wer¢ 
without price—had been sold beforé 
the varnishing day. We went back 
and stood again before the three can- 
vases, weeping a little inwardly. We 
were afraid to turn our head, knowing 
that if we did the canvases would 
jump under the arm of Valentine 
Dudensing. By now, we imagin¢ 
that they are on their way over to 
the avid American customers. For 
that little painter was Henri Matisse. 
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\LLERIES 


m Stable to Palace 


Of course you must not believe we 
knew no better than that. The world 
being what it is, art in trade will al- 
ways follow the law of supply and 
demand. We did have some fun, 
though, in pricing some of the other 
steady good sellers. One of the best 
Vlamincks we ever saw was priced at 
15,000 franes. At four cents a franc 
figure it out. When sold next fall we 
imagine it will bring about $1,500. 
Here is the place to buy your art, if 
the dealer has not been ahead of you. 

He has in all cases. But we know 
of some young Americans who have a 
fine time buying up pictures at $25 
apiece. Even if immortality never 
reaches them, the purchasers have 
helped the sad young men_ with 
biblical beards to keep going. 

We felt it was no more than just 
that such lions as Matisse, Vlaminck, 
Perdriat, Peske, Friesz, should lend 
their names and canvases to the enter- 
prise. For most of the current output 
of the painters in Paris, of this group, 
is a distillation of these men. Then 
there are many after Derain, many 
after Picasso and Dufy. 


SING comparison again, Le 

Salon, 1928, is about two hun- 
dred and fifty times the annual 
Academy show. The Academy, we 
believe, boasts a century. We noted 
with horror that the Grand Palais 
des Champs-Elysées, where the show 
is housed, flaunts a sign saying 
that this thing has been going on since 
1600. The current show is the 14st 
official exposition of the Beaux Arts. 
You would be foolish to miss it. 
There are exactly 4,467 canvases in 
this little exhibit—and when we say 
canvases, We mean something hand- 
some. Your Salon painter knows what 
an eye is. He not only wants to fill it, 
he would like to knock it out. 

We feel that the boys in the old 
woodshed may be the future painters, 
and we would be willing to bet that the 
Salon’ comes nearest that great big 
boob—the human heart. The 4,467 
play all the chords and the grace notes, 
ind they each tell a story. For a 
couple of generations we are afraid 
that the human machine will demand 


+ 


of a painting that it be a picture—a 
narrative picture. So, if you like the 
safe and sane, you will revel in the 


yn. —M. P. 
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NFORGET 
YOUR b Fy 
\IGHT SOCKET ; 


GETS YOU READY ON TIME/ 


No longer need any slow- -going or overly ambitious clock i: 
your household send you late to your engagement or waste th bs 
time you save—if a SANGAMO presides. Standard clock- 

movement accuracy! 4 Automatic, light- socket 
winding! That i 18 the wonderful union of pre- 






cision par convenience now offered by these 
cloc ks—the ; joy and pride of those for 28 years 
pre- eminent in the making of fine electrical 
precision instruments. 

Merely plu SANGAMO in 
your wall ie or light socket. A SANGAMO 
The current winds it silently, per- MANTEL ‘CLOCK 
petually. It never forge ts. Nor is Bronze case by Gorham 
perfect timekeeping dheced i in the slightest either 
by current fluctuation, or complete shut- off up to 
twenty- -four hours. Operates on any alternating 
current. Points to remember about SANGAMO. 

Intriguing designs for boudoir, livi ying room, hall- 

Son 4 4 pa way. Attractiv rely priced by the leading purveyors 
Deetestell be of quality. Insist ona SANGAMO—the clock 


Erskine-Dan- 
forth. 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY, Springfield, Illinois 
For 28 Years Pre-Eminent Manufacturers of Electrical Precision Instruments 


For Canada: SANGAMO ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 183 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


A new illustrated booklet, beautifully donei in colors and ‘| 
ting forth the things \ you ll like to know about SA aaa | 


SANGAMO 


i @ & & SF 


Wound from your Light Socket 





that i 1s electrically wound! 
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Paris, May 23 


HERE 

are no 

winter 
clothes yet, as 
far as I have 
seen, though a 
few of the so-called mid-season col- 
lections have shown things for au- 
tumn. Personally, I think it is a per- 
fectly sound idea to omit mid-season 
showings, except that they are a great 











aid to the news gatherer. 

Lelong, as usual, beat all the others 
to it and presented his very typical col- 
lection about a week ahead of time. 
Browns and beiges, blacks and grays 
made the color notes a bit sombre, but 
I anticipate that they are all that we 
shall see. Lelong showed one printed- 
velvet afternoon dress having a rather 
large white flower on a black ground. 
The printed velvets had no success here 
last winter, but I understand that they 
did in New York. (Did not, did not 
—Ed.) Possibly some of the new 
printed velvets being shown, in small 
designs that are sort of sprinkly, will 
take. I think they’d make fine dinner 
things, but that is because my mind 
doesn’t register with afternoon clothes. 
“We French” do not wear them. 
There was, however, one very nice 
black-velvet afternoon model at Le- 
long’s, with a little roundish neck and 
a few hanging pieces, excellent for the 
young schoolgirl. 


N tote Grout makes fine, fine 
a“ coats. A type of tailored after- 
noon dress or ensemble, which is al- 
most unobtainable elsewhere, is her 
creation. She also has a very grand 
black-velvet evening cape with a 
scarf-collar that 
and forms a cape effect on each 
Some of her summer 
things are delightful. In 
fact, the Paris shopper would do well 
to note that you can get good clothes, 
well made, for reasonable prices here. 

Worth’s mid-season opening con- 
tained good coats, too. The line is 
straight, although I am betting on 
flares for autumn. The materials are 
soft wools with a slight fuzz, like 
woolly duveteen. The tweed dresses 
were good, but the outstanding note 
in the collection, to my mind, was an 


wide 


shoulder. 
printed 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


almond-lace evening dress. With the 
almost fatal Worth instinct, it has two 
or three quite superfluous rhinestone 
flowers at the waist, but, aside from 
this, it is lovely—a tightish waist with 
a skirt that flares increasingly to a long 
and billowy conclusion. Lace is more 
and more evident as an adjunct to 
chiffon and even taffeta evening dress- 
es, the, type employed being, not the 
large patterned-silk lace made famous 
by Chanel, but rather fine, cobwebby 
laces like those used on the edges of 
the large chiffon handkerchiefs last 
winter. A Worth taffeta model in the 
approved bunched, draped, and long- 
in-places style has flutters of lace set 
in the skirt. 


EMEMBERING that Chéruit 

stood faithful to puffs and loops 
through a long period of unpopularity, 
I went in to see how they were feeling 
now that these are being done every- 
where. They have a black taffeta with 
big roses printed on it, shirred and 
dripping, and a pink taffeta, with fine 
rose lace, which is a picture. I’m not 
sure it will ever be anything but a pic- 
ture, but it emphasizes the _lace- 
trimmed idea and the fact that the 
















days of Louis XIV were not lived in 
vain from a fashion-influence point of 
However, one finds, here 

everywhere, that soft materials ar 


s 


view. 


being used more and more for bows 
and shirrings. Satins and soft lamés 
are used by the bolt to conceal the nici 
manly figures we women tried so hard 
to obtain. This should be a great year 
for manufacturers of evening fabrics, 

DROPPED Louisebou- 

langer, and in my usual optimisti 
way, was not particularly disappointed, 
She shows printed velvet for evening, 
in combination with plain or printed 
chiffon. 
not bad at all—velvet skirt and chiffon 


over to 


There is a blue one that is 


waist, deep scallops occurring at th 
bottom of said skirt, which is very 
full and, need we say, longer in back 
than it is in front. The autumn eve- 
ning clothes cannot possibly chang 
violently as to line. It is going to be ; 
question of materials, and I do hope t 
heaven that some of thé French fab- 
rics are exported to the United States, 
although I suppose they can be copied 
about as well over there. There ar 
metal brocaded taffetas which are mar- 
vellous, printed moires which are to 
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HE chair shown 

here is an original 
design, representing 
the Danersk concep- 
tion of modern creative art, and done in the 
finest American tradition ... Here is not the 
originality of the strange or the bizarre, but 
rather a form so friendly, so subtly related to 
our own day, that it is accepted and welcomed 
as an old friend. 


This is typical of all Danersk furniture, just 


A TRUER SPIRIT 
OF ORIGINALITY 








as it is true of enduring 
contributions to the 
fine arts, and in a mea- 
sure it explains why so 
many people of good taste today find real joy in 
collecting Danersk furniture for their homes. 


You are most welcome to look about our 
showrooms at your own pleasure, where you 
will see many interesting pieces and related 
groups for every room in the home—oftering 
a delightful and varied selection. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


383 MADISON AVE., AT 46TH STREET, (IST FLOOR), N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES DISTRIRUTOR: 2869 WwW. 7TH STREET =) — 


315 N. MICHIGAN AVE,, CHICAGO 


FACTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND 
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A i pstick 


to entice... 
rouge toenchant 

. poudre, puffs 
and crystal mirror— 
all concealed in the one, 
slim case of the DUNHILL 
VANITY. 








TRIUMPH 
in COSMETIC 
CONVENIENCE! 


A gay make-up accessory that is 

the modern companion to femi- 
nine charm. . . Like its counterpart, 
the famous lighter, the DUNHILL 
VANITY fits into your smallest purse as 
neatly as a handkerchief . . . Smartly different! 





Dunhill refills are obtainable in your favorite 

tints ... The Vanity may be had in gleaming 

metals or rich enamels to tally with the colors of your 
costumes . . . $5 to $500. 


DUNHILL VANITY 


ALFRED DUNHILL OF LONDON and E. & J. BASS, INC., NEW YORK 








SIS EAST 6; 8“ ST: 


“wr eer Opposite SE Ce atherines Park. 





| 6 Rooms 


BED ROOM BED ROOM 


Livwncroom |} rH pete) 972 
266" 15’ ele a 


14th Floor 














DINING ROOM 
20'*12 














C Monthly Maintenance 
ist itch os 
LINEN ipa TAR si " r $T 6 
ee } 
fe::) 
= 
, sor Price $18,000 


Five year terms arranged 


pore an apartment with windows on all four sides—with 
a spacious, corner living room 26'6” x 15’, with woodburn- 
ing fireplace—a dining room 20’ x 12’ facing the morning sun— 
Bedrooms 19’7” x 12’ and 16’ x 11’ each with private bath and two 
closets—and from the principal windows a vista of the broad East 
River. QO A delightful home in a choice and convenient location. 


100% Cooperative — Ready October 1928 
4,6 &7 Rooms from $9,000 — Monthly Maintenance from $88 
FRED T. LEY & COMPANY, Builder 


DouglasL.Elliman& Ca, 


ss ned 49th Street Selling and Managing Agent Plaza 9200 
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fascinating, and delightful lamés. [| 
doubt whether the last will be uproar- 
iously popular, with satin so firmly en- 
trenched. Her newest evening things 
are of lamé or satin, and ciré satin is 
used now by most of the better houses. 
It is a very soft version, but I don’t 
like it and never will. It looks to me 
like a coat lining. 

Boulanger’s afternoon models, like 
the former evening things, have cart- 
ridge-pleated hunks on one or more 
sides of the hips, and the hemlines 
wave up and down. Decidedly, for 
everything but sport, skirts are longer. 
Boulanger’s tweed sports coats flare as 
usual, but are still smart as ever. Her 
more dressed-up coats are straight, with 
the seemingly inevitable fox trimming 
on the bottom. 


ph ated is really fairly conserva- 
tive—or, at least, not radical. He 
went so far as to disappoint American 
manufacturers who swarmed to Paris 
to get ideas for advance fall models 
by showing a collection “de plein été,” 
with prints, bathing suits, chiffons, and 
so on. Circular skirts, circular ruffles, 
and shirred dripping pieces still make 
the line. I suppose the outstanding 
notes lie in the fact that satin and soft 
lamés prevail for evening, and that 
beige is a good color. I starred a gray 
satin dinner dress with two pieces 
down the back as outstanding, but 
gray will not be a new autumn color 
for America. 


ORE information on the mid- 

season will follow next week. 

To date, it is rather disappointing as 

far as new ideas go, but ideas every 
four months are difficult to get. 

—ParRISsITE 


THIS AND THAT 


A Cream, a Book, and a 
Stocking—Macy’s Made 
Easy 


To somewhat 
igi weary and cyn- 
Li ical eyes, published 
= Wi testimonials on beau- 
Pavey ty § products have 

AA Zee come to be some- 

Ol thing of a formality, 

and the wild enthusiasm of the en- 
dorsers is taken, however worthy the 
preduct, with several grains of salt. 
But I’ve always fallen for those con- 
fidential ““My dear, you must try—” 
conversations. It was in response to 
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one of them that I first essayed Diva 
Skin Food, which has been made up 
for private clients for years and years 
and is now on the market for ten dol- 
lars a jar. And not a chronic user but 
claims it is worth it, every penny. The 
jars are perfectly simple; there is no 
fancy scent to mar the cream’s virginal 
purity; the results, if the skin food is 
meticulously taken, are such that many 
a woman who would otherwise age 
claims she would as soon go out in 
public without having bathed. —Twen- 
ty minutes a day, while you take your 
bath, is the minimum time it should 
remain on the face; an hour while you 
indulge in one of those naps I never 
have time for is even better; and leav- 
ing it on all night, if circumstances 
warrant, is the best of all. Results, 
not particularly apparent the first few 
days, are really noticeable after a week 
or two, and them as has an eye on 
their future charm are urged to try it. 
At Saks-Fifth Avenue. 


M* MaDELEINE SNYDER, who 
has qualified as an expert on ar- 
ranging parties for children for con- 
siderable time, has now come forth 
with a book, crammed full of sugges- 
tions for mothers who are somewhat 
harrowed at the thought of the rapid 
approach of Junior’s birthday. The 
name is, very simply, “My Book on 
Parties” and it is published by Double- 
day, Doran. If you cannot find at 
least six suggestions that you can util- 
ize for a children’s party, you are not 
the woman I thought you were. 


HAT peerless stocking place 

which dubs itself ““Ger-Ton” and 
has branches all over the city is now 
selling the sheerest of mesh hose at 
$2.95. This, however, is not all. For 
the first time in history, so I am told, 
it has also brought forth a two-thread, 
5l-gage evening stocking, sheer as gos- 
samer and differing from the expen- 
sive and perishable French product 
not only in the weave (which is a new 
and exclusive discovery) but in the 
fact that it fits around the knees and 
ankles. It is too lovely, and the price 
is $2.15. I have not experienced its 
wearing qualities, but my long expe- 
rience with their $1.05 and $1.67 
stocking, which washes and wears su- 
perbly, gives me confidence to write 
this paragraph. 


A ND, to give this department the 
. sparkling variety for which it 

s always been noted, there is a new 
p'ino-lamp gadget for pianists who re- 
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Brides! Weddings! 
Gifts to Buy! 


— S are practicing hiding behind 
ferneries, waiters are in training with 
a discus of ice cream in one hand and a four- 
teen pound shot of lobster salad in the other, 
and people of every degree and station are 
holding wedding rehearsals in the stately step 
that departed our national life about 1820! 





Fora fresh flurry of brides is just in the of- 
fing and for them Ovington’s has prepared a 
fresh flurry of gifts. Lovely things from all 
over the world—quaint and foreign, practical 
and home grown—all of them of surpassing 
beauty—all of them superbly serviceable and 
all of them reasonably and sensibly priced. 


OVINGTON’S: 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 39th STREET 


Telephone: Caledonia 8702 
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Flacon 
de Luxe 


> ae 
y thé Taian 


Harnad 


La Fleur Secréte 
(The Strange and Secret Flower) 


A lasting odeur of sense- 
beguiling lassitude 


Small size. . . .$ 2.00 
(flacon pour le sac) 

Medium size. . . 4.75 
(flacon pour le voyage) 

Flacon de Luxe . . 12.00 


Pa vfu ms 


PARIS FRANCE 


Creations of PAUL POIRET 
At all better shops 


4046 
LES PARFUMS DE ROSINE, INC 
TWENTY WEST 37TH STREET. NEW YORK 








quire notes and also possess romantic 
profiles. It fastens on any music rack, 
and casts light upon the notes without 
dazzling the eyes of either musician 
or onlooker. It is called the Stanlight; 
it is on sale at present at E. P. Dut- 
ton, and it costs exactly $14.50. 


VERY New Yorker knows, as I 
do, that you can find lots of per- 
fectly swell things at Macy’s, but many 
are overcome with 1 profound lassi- 
tude whenever they consider the en- 
ergy that is required to separate the 
sheep from the goats in this estimable, 
if bewildering, place. You might, 
therefore, be glad to know that in the 
Junior Shop on the fourth floor and 
the Little Shop on the third, the cream 
of the junior and misses’ clothes has 
been segregated for you. And it is a 
comfort to know that once you have a 
salesgirl at your beck and call in 
either salon, you have someone who is 
willing to plunge into the mélée out- 
side to find anything for you that you 
don’t happen to glimpse by your side. 
You can find here, for the modest 
price of $48.50, that Chéruit taffeta 
evening cape with one deep flounce 
occurring just below the point of the 
shoulder and the other at the hem. For 
the same price, you can find very 
charming cape wraps of sheer velvet 
in tiered effect with knotted bow 
arrangements at the back of the neck. 
Since even the most expensive imported 
sheer velvet shows the marks of that 
cane chair you sat in last week, this 
item should interest you. You can find 
those sheer sweaters in every possible 
color of fine French lisle, imported, 
for $4.96. 

In the Junior room are to be found 
all kinds of dresses for girls ranging in 
age from six to sixteen—smart and in- 
expensive printed handkerchief-linen 
dresses, others of plain white linen or 
piqué trimmed with a printed version 
of the same fabric and having coats 
and often hats of the print. There are 
little handmade imported crépe de 
Chine or georgette dresses for youth- 
ful parties; bouffant taffetas for 
slightly grown-up parties; tennis dress- 
es of white crépe de Chine with bands 
of contrasting color, and so on. I was 
particularly taken with some perfectly 
grand sweater costumes for small girls, 
having skirts of shantung, linen, flan- 
nel, or crépe, box-pleated and wash- 
able, and round or V-necked sweaters 
that are miniatures of your own. Even 
the grown-up navy-and-white yachting 
costume is seen here through a reduc- 
ing glass. —L. L. 
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AVEDON 


FIFTH AVE AT 40" 





Seven Points 
about the 


D’Ahetze Costume 


to delight the 
golfer 


1. The inverted, pleated sleeve 
gives plenty of room for the 
ack swing” 


2. The inverted pleats in back, 
provide utmost freedom when 
driving” 
3. The sored, slashed skirt in 
sures ease in “ pivoting” 


4. The strappings on the skirt 
adjust it to any figure 


5. You can slip a tie through 
the rings or wear it open 
sports«shirt style 


6. The whole costume can go in« 
to the tub 


7. The price—ioy to alf golfers 
isonly ... 


White, Flesh, Maize and 
Green Crepe de Chine 


29-75 





THE NEW YORKER 


POPULAR 
RECORDS 


Outburst of “Good 
News”—Sweet Songs— 
Return of the Waltz 





se OOD news 

—you’re 
what I’ve waited 
for,’ runs the 
lyric, but no one 
could have pre- 
dicted such a con- 
glomeration of glad tidings as the 
phonograph companies have handed 
us on their recent releases. Bruns- 
wick, having under its wing the 
Lyman orchestra, which plays in 
the Chicago company of “Good 
News,” has issued a double-faced, 
twelve-inch selection by this outfit as 
well as a smaller dance edition of 
“Good News” and the “Varsity 
Drag.” Both are excellent. Bruns- 
wick also has captured Zelma O’Neal 
of the New York ensemble and her 
wax performance of the “Varsity 
Drag” is as amusing as her stage ver- 
sion. On the other side, Miss O’Neal 
sings “Can’t Help Lovin’? Dat Man” 
fervently and effectively. 

Victor has elaborated on the Arden- 
Ohman orchestra with several voices, 
one of which is identified easily as 
that of Franklyn Baur, and this troupe 
also has a “‘Good News” selection, 
which is well up to the Arden-Ohman 
standard. On the other side is a cork- 
ing “Funny Face” potpourri. 

Ruth Etting is again in evidence on 
the Columbia list with a new Donald- 
son aria, “Say ‘Yes’ Today,” which is 
one of those things, meaning this time 
one of those things that you ought to 
have. The companion is the inevitable 
“Ramona,” and if “Ramona” is nec- 
essary for your happiness, this is a 
painless way of acquiring it. High- 
grade “heart” stuff is James Melton’s 
combination of “I Can’t Do Without 
You” and “My Heart Is in the Roses.” 
Columbia also has a new Moran and 
Mack dialogue—better than several 
of its predecessors but not equal to 
the matchless début record. 





HE month’s dance records in- 
clude an unusually high per- 
centage of waltzes, it being gradua- 
tion time and all that sort of thing. 
LirrLeE Loc CaBIn OF DREAMS 
nd WuHen You’rRE IN Love—Paul 
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morning --- its so easy 


fo avoid it. 


HY start the day with a “sleep- 

W famished” look to your face—a 
pale, haggard cast toyour complexion and 
a skin that looks more dead than alive? 


Pep up. Shake off the cobwebs. Look and 
feel alive, bright, refreshed, clear-headed. 
It’s easy this new way, and you do it 
yourself—after shaving . . . in just about 
10 seconds. 

Here’s the secret. The minute you get thru 
shaving, splash on a few drops of Fougere 
Royale, the new skin freshener. The effect 
is like magic—just like sitting down and 
getting massaged by your favorite barber. 
It not only wakes your skin right up— 
brings the good red blood to the surface 


Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Talcum, 50c 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 


—stimulates your facial muscles, but it 
soothes, cools and smooths your skin as 
well. It’s styptic too—stops bleeding. 
You'll like 1. Everybody does. 


And if you want to do the thing up really 
right, try Fougere Royale Shaving Cream 
—the non-caustic, non-irritating, perfect- 
ly balanced shaving cream. No burn or 
smart to this one. And it gives you the 
coolest, sweetest shave you ever had in 
your life. Both members of this wonder- 
ful shaving team are mildly perfumed 
with Fougere Royale (Royal Fern), a 
wholesome, outdoor fragrance that men 
are proud of. Write for generous samples 
if you wish. Mail the coupon below now. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept.N11 
539 West 45th Street, New York Cjty 


You may send me without charge trfal 


containers of Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


Name 





Address 


| 


City State 

















in the 
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Varsity Drag 


“Varsity Drag’’— Zelma O'Neill 

“Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man’’—Comedienne 
with Piano 3864 

“‘She’s a Great, Great Girl’’ 

“Collegiana” — Fox trots, vocal choruses, Hal 
Kemp and his Orchestra 3863 

“Just Across the Street from Heaven’’ 

*‘Smile’’—Fox trots, vocal chorus, Paul Christensen 
and his Hotel Fort Des Moines Orchestra 3897 

*‘Beloved’’— Waltzes, vocal chorus 


“Early in the Morning’’—Regent Club Orches- 
tra 3868 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 
e 


PANATROPES:-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 








Whiteman and his Orchestra. White- 
man still has “that” or “it” or what- 
ever it is. Fine, schmalzful playing. 
(Victor) 

Wuat Do You Say? and For- 
EVERMORE—Jules Herbuveaux and 
his Orchestra. Crisp, snappy, and 
resonant vibrations from a band that 
ought to achieve a following. (Bruns- 
wick) 

Hetto Montrea! and LauGu! 
Crown! LaucH!—Ted Lewis and 
his Band. The Montreal bacchanale 
is Ted Lewis hitting high spots at 
every revolution; “Laugh! Clown! 
Laugh!,” a waltz, is full of tears— 
or laughs. It depends how you hap- 
pen to listen to it. (Columbia) 

SomEeBopy STrotE My Gat and 
THou Swe_tt—Bix Beiderberg and 
his Gang. Hot and lusty interpreta- 
tions which still are not chaotic. 
(Okeh) 

AH! Sweet Mystery oF Lire— 
The Troubadors, and THE BELLs oF 
St. Mary’s—Nat Shilkret and the 
Victor Orchestra. A famous Victor 
Herbert air, turned into a glowing 
waltz, and a semi-classical (yes, that’s 
the trade name) ballad converted into 
a flashing fox-trot. (Victor) 

Jusr Across THE STREET FROM 
HEAVEN and SMILE—Christensen and 
his Hotel Des Moines Orchestra. Real 
“ballroom” playing. This usually 
means a dull disc, but Christensen, a 
newcomer to phonograph immortality, 
has a rare knack of maintaining pace 
without sacrificing variety of effect. 
(Brunswick) 

Dotores and My Pet—Paul Ash 
and his Orchestra. The advertising of 
Maestro Ash’s platform antics should 
not deceive you. He leads a sinfoniet- 
ta which is spectacular and sound in 
instrumentation and __ performance. 
Try these. (Columbia) 

INDIAN CRADLE Sonc and My 
MELANCHOLY BaBy—Dorsey Broth- 
ers and their Orchestra. The fréres 
Dorsey either play or hire excellent 
wind and brass. These fox-trots are 
graceful but they have the “urge” of 
which the record salesmen speak so 
feelingly. In “My Melancholy 
Baby,” the Dorseys indicate that they 
can quote ““Madama Butterfly” to suit 
their own purposes. (Okeh) —Pop 
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something 
was wrong with 
collar-pins 


THEY were made of gold. 
They were called by another 
name. But actually they were 
nothing but glorified safety- 
pins! They were makeshifts 
that jabbed men’s necks—that 
riddled soft collars with holes. 
Rather than fumble with 
them, millions of men wore 
soft collars unevenly and un- 
tidily. 

Swank has all the smartness 
of a collar-pin. It looks like a 
pin, but isn’t. It can’t spear 
necks nor make holes in col- 
lars. It is adjusted quickly, 
accurately, evenly. Made in 
gold-filled and solid gold. In 
plain and engraved designs. 
Priced from 50c to $5, at 
your jeweler’s or men’s shop. 
The Baer & Wilde Co., Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


SWAN K 


TRADE MARK 


looks like a pin, but isn’t 








Kum-a-part Cuff Buttons are helping 

10,000,000 men to dress smartly as 

well as informally. They’re the neat- 

est, quickest, most convenient cuff 
buttons there are! 
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THE NEW YORKER 


THE RACE 
TRACK 


Suburban Day — More 
Changes in Belmont’s 
Color Scheme 


IME is slip- 

ping on with 
grievous haste and 
here we come to 
the last week of 
the idyllic Belmont 
Park _ meeting. 
Now all the talk is of the meeting of 
Victorian and Reigh Count in the Bel- 
mont Stakes, surpassing interest in the 
Suburban. To borrow from another 
column in THe New Yorker: I did 
not know the town when they used to 
tally-ho to Sheepshead Bay, flaunting 
the colors of their choices for the 
Suburban, but I do remember the great 
banner stretched across Ocean Avenue 
proclaiming that Maxim and Gay 
knew the winner and would tell—for 
1 consideration. As these notes are 
written, it has not been decided wheth- 
er Crusader will run for the Suburban 
again, though he is training well. I 
saw him galloping a few mornings 
izo and he strode out as impressively 
as of old. I have seen many good 
horses run, but none—not even his 
sire—won more impressively than he 
did that race last year. 





PROPOS of the Belmont Stakes, 
4 Joe Widener tells me the cover 
of the Westchester Racing Associa- 
tion’s race card will be changed next 
season and, instead of the time-honored 
picture of August Belmont giving rid- 
ng orders to his jockey, there will be 
| picture of the winner of the classic 
of three-year-old racing, carrying the 
silks of his owner, done in colors. This 
ilso will be used on the program books 
ind office stationery. He said he would 
have done it this year, had he not been 
inwilling to give such prominence to 
is own scarlet and white stripes, hav- 
ng won the 1927 running with a 
horse named Chance Shot. Looking 
nto my crystal ball, I seem to see that 
the color scheme will be light blue and 
rown. 


OW another star of yesteryear, 
. Black Maria, has disappointed 
n her first appearance under colors, 
ut I seldom have seen a gamer horse 
n the race course. She is proof that 
xcellence does not necessarily come 








No » from PARIS cme 


tals tremendously smart 


EYE SILHOUETTE 


T THE HOUR of the Champagne 
Cocktail at the Ritz; on the Bois 
and at the Comedie Francaise . . . wher- 
ever lovely Parisiennes gather, you'll see 
eyes more expressive, seemingly larger 
and tantalizing in their beauty . .. It is 
fashion’s own decree that eyes shall have 
this loveliness. 


This happy illusion is achieved by fram- 
ing the eyes in a silhouette of softly lus- 
trous lashes and brows. It is the won- 
drous gift of Cream Winx. 


A Lovely Compact, So Dainty 


Hiding in a dainty, little silvery com- 
pact is this unexpected beauty. Instantly 
it adorns the lashes and brows with 
lustrous loveliness. From morn till 
night it keeps the eyes beautiful with 
this smart silhouette which fashion has 


Everywhere you'll 
see eyes made love- 
lier by Winx Water- 
proof, the liquid lash 
dressing which nei- 
ther runs nor fades. 
It is safe, easy to ap- 
ply and remove. 75c¢ 
complete. 








CREAN" 
wit <x 


Fashion's Newest Aid Which Lavishes Beauty 
Without the Slightest Hint of -Artificiality 








made an indispensable part of the per- 
fect toilette. 


Wherever you may go, carry this exqui- 
site little Cream Winx vanitieé with you 
always. Let it keep your eyes forever 
fascinating and fair. The fine cream, so 
soft and gracious in lavishing beauty, is 
as easy to apply as powder or rouge. A 
light touch, a smooth caress of the lashes 
and brows with fingertips dipped in 
Cream Winx... that’s all! 


And Cream Winx is safe, absolutely. It 
cannot harm the Jashes. Rather it tends 
to promote their growth. 


Where you purchase your beauty aids ask 
for this new Cream Winx. There are two 
shades, brown and black. Its price com- 
plete is only 75c. 


Ross CoMPANY, 243 W. 17th St., New York 


Safe and harmless 
and simple to apply, 
this wonderful Cake 
Winx, preferred by 
many fastidious wo- 
men, makes eyes 
seem larger, more ex- 
pressive. A flick of 
the brush, and it’s 
done! 75c complete. 
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pm——~3 ZIEGFELD MASTERPIECES™— 
NEW AMSTERDAM ¥¥.,!24,5i. 22 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mgr. Dirs. 


MARILYN MILLER 458 


in “ROSALIE” With Seats 
JACK DONAHUE |_ “*'” 


é. VY R I Cc THEATRE, West 42nd St. 


Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 


ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTION 
DENNIS KING i 
The 3 MUSKETEERS 
ZIEGFELD fii inursday ‘and Saturday 


SHOW BOAT 


Norma Terris Howard Marsh 

Eva Puck Sammy White 

Helen Morgan 5 ae May Oliver 
an 


CHARLES WINNINGER 





























— JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS - 





THEATRE, W. 42nd St. Eves. 
SELWYN 8:30. Matinees WED. & SAT. 
“The 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 


HELEN HAYES 
IN “COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers 
MAXINE ELLIOTT 5," 23" 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30 














THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


**Burlesque” 
A Comedy 9th 


MONTH 


W. 45th St., Eves. 8:3 
PLYMOUTH Mats. "Thure, ate, 3:30 


MADGE KENNEDY 
in “PARIS BOUND” ft, 


By PHILIP BARRY 


MUSIC BOX _ West 45th St. Eves. 8:30 


Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 











ARTHUR HOPKINS presents] 


Janet Gaynor 
Charles Farreil 
in FRANK BORZAGE’S Love Lyric 


STREET 
ANGEL 


‘“‘A masterpiece of beauty . . . You'll be doing your- 
self a grave injustice if you miss it . . . Such lovely 
use of black and white has seldom been achieved 
. You had better go to ‘Street Angel’.”’ 
—The New Yorker. 


B’ ice Dail 
GLOBE aie st. | 290-8330" 
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The Theatre Guild preseatso=———— 


PORGY 


By Dubose and Dorothy Heyward 


Thea., j 


REPUBLIC*«. ‘iat 


nd Sat 





EUGENE O’NEILL’S play 


Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN J": 


Eves. only, 5:30 sharp 
Dinner Intermission at 7:30 


May'28 66 MARCO MILLIONS ” 
p cto) “VOLPONE” 
GUILD Fens 0: Ms 


Thursday and Saturda 




















The 
DAVID BELASCO presents 


ACHELOR 
FATHER 


By Edward Childs Carpenter 


with JUNE WALKER—C. AUBREY 
SMITH—GEOFFREY KERR 


= 2 St., Eves. 8: 
BELASCO fit: Thurs: and’ sat. 3:30 








Carl Laemmle Presents 


nucos ~~ LHE MAN 
WHO LAUGHS” 


with CONRAD VEIDT, MARY PHILBIN 
B’way 147 St. | ANS 
CENTRA Daily, 2730-8:36 Tenet 


A Universal Production 








4th SENSATIONAL WEEK! 
THE ULTRA-MODERN MOTION PICTURE 


“SO ERLIN 


THE SYMPHONY 
OF A BIG CITY” 
FIFTH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE 


66 Fifth Avenue ALGonquin 7661 
MICHAEL MINDLIN, Managing Director 


“LET’S GO Se ee 


MAE WEST 


in ‘DIAMOND LIL’!” 
ROYALE THEATRE #,3,.0¢.5 


Nights at 8:45—Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:45 
Society's Gay Show of the “Gay ’Nineties!”’ 


INA CLAIRE 


in W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM'’S 


“OUR BETTERS” 


with CONSTANCE COLLIER 
HENRY MILLER'’S fi s: 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. THURS. & SAT., 2:30 

















MISS 
Put BurRKE 
in “The Happy Husband” 


— Lawrence 
ueithews Grossmith 


4 Evs, 8:45 
EMPIRE Thea Be ay end BAT 2:45 


NATIONALP% Sha Weal P2 Fs 
A. H. WOODS presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


with Rex Cherryman 




















LEW FIELDS’ MA aoe 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Thursday and Saturday 


LEW FIELDS presents 
The New Musical Comedy Hit 


“PRESENT ARMS” 


By FIELDS, RODGERS & HART 


“The tunefulest, the danciest, the fastest and most 
colorful show of many a day.’ 
—E. W. Gebere, Evening World. 


EAINGTOR 


June 2, 3, 4: stan 1 tad AY ante 
HAIR”; ‘June 5, 6, OLD 
LLOYD in “SPEED py”: : ae AS 10, 
ii: “ACROSS TO SINGAPORE” 
with Ramon Novarro and Joan Craw- 
ford, and an Our Gang Comedy. 


















PLAZA. sides are aoa 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Sat., June 2—ROD LA ROCQUE in “STAND AND 

DELIVER.” Sun. & Mon., June 3 and 4—Bessie 

Love In ‘‘That Matinee Idol. el } a & wes. a 

5 and 6—King Vidor’s ‘‘The Crowd.’’ Thu 4 

eee 3 June 7 and 8—IRENE RICH in “The. ‘Silver 
ave. 








Thea., W. 48th St. Evs. 


VANDERBIL 3:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present 
The Musical Comedy That Will Live Forever 


Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by Fields, Rodgers and Hart 





THE ACTOR MANAGERS 


Present Their Company 


THE GRAND ST. FOLLIES 


OF 1928 
BOOTH THEATRE give wets Si 














CHANIN’S 46TH ST. THEA. 


Evenings at 8:25. Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:25 


-i GOOD NEWS 


With GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 
“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 
—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker 











KLAW Theatre, 45th St. W. of B’way. 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:40 


2nd MONTH IN NEW YORK 


“Bottled in Bond” 


AN ANTI-VOLSTEAD LAUGHTER PLAY 
Praised by Every New York Critic 





JOE COOK ‘sittne*" 


GEO. M. COHAN?» y &, 8rd. Bese. $:30 











Latest, Greatest Musical of Mirth 
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Said one of— 
our tenants. 


I pall do you put that 


Spark of extra cour- 
tesy into your employees? 
What do you do to make 
them want to serve?” 





Tishman “plus-service’’ is 
not the result of magic. It 
is infinite care taken in the 
selection of employees— 
schoolinginthe properway 
to perform their duties— 
and the idea of expending 
extra effort—a character- 
istic of every endeavor of 
the Tishman organization. 


Write for our booklet 


USHMAN REALTY 


& CONSTRUCTION CO 
285 MADISON-AVENUE 


Owners and Builders Since 1898 




















FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 


SPOT 
pceme7-\. [et 3 


AND 
DINE 





TWO ORCHESTRAS 





























I 
Frank G. Shattuck 


(SCHRAFFT STORES) 


| We recommend the common 

stock of this company as an 
attractive chain store invest- 

| ment. 

| Information sent on request 

| 

= 


| HENRY GULLY & CO. 


Chain Store Securities 
66 Broad St., N. Y. Tel. Whitehall 7738-9 




















from size. Her bigness is in the heart. 
She is, in fact, the sort that does not 
need the stimulus of the whip. 

What a shame to hit a horse that 
obviously is doing and giving its best! 
The worst of some jockeys is they can- 
not discriminate. Neither can most 
onlookers. ‘They think that if a horse 
is not flogged out, the jockey is not 
trying. What a fallacy this is as a 
rule! I am amused sometimes when 
I see a jockey pretending to whip a 
horse he does not want to show up in 
the first three, but I am angered at 
other times when I see animals 
flogged when they are clearly beaten 
and exhausted past all hope of win- 
ning. 


HE Honourable George, after 

becoming thoroughly water-logged 
from hiding behind the island in the 
lake to watch the jumpers school, dried 
out enough to tell me this story: A man 
went up to a layer of the odds and 
asked, “What price Rusty Rats?” 

“Let’s see,” said the collector of 
autographs, “there are only three run- 
ners—fifty to one, to you.” 

“Bet you two hundred,” said the 
backer. Later he came around again 
and asked the price of the horse. 

“Tl give a hundred to one, if you 
like,” said the commissioner. 

“Bet you two hundred more.” 

“You have it. But as you’re a 
stranger, do you mind paying my 
cashier now?” 

“Not at all.” 

“T suppose you know,” said the au- 
tograph collector, “that I am_ the 
owner of Rusty Rats.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, I happen to 


be the owner of the other two.” 


DO not suppose we shall see many 

of the most fancied two-year-olds 
before the Saratoga meeting again this 
year, though there are rich enough 
stakes to tempt them. The truth is the 
weather has handicapped trainers con- 
siderably. 

The best looking juvenile I have 
seen is Battleship Gray, Man o’ War’s 
only,gray son. He stripped high in 
flesh and ran greenly, but was third in 
the Keene Memorial. However, E. R. 
Bradley thinks he has another Bub- 
bling Over in Blue Larkspur, and his 
trainer tells me the colt can do every- 
thing the Bubbler ever did and much 
more easily. He is by Black Servant, 
who might have won a Kentucky 
Derby had not a second-string jockey 
on Behave Yourself ridden it out on 
the more favored member of the 
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Fortunate is the day 
that starts with breakfast 
at the SAVARIN! 


Fruits of beguiling juicy sweet- 
ness... plucked, one would say, 
that morning— 

Eggs—country eggs! Eggs, scram- 
bled, boiled, en omelette—in a 
word, good eggs! 

Crisp bacon—it falls apart at a 
touch! Curled and deeply 
browned. From contented pigs. 
Rolls—hot—crisp as to crust, 
tender as to heart. Muffins or 
biscuits or— 

Cakes, if you prefer. Cakes 
speckled golden-brown—ofeven 
thickness and flaky texture. 
Served to an accompaniment by 
the full Maple Syrup Jug—a 
rich deep gurgle that talks of 
Vermont and melting snow and 
flowing sap. 

Coflee—coffee ground that morn- 
ing... hot and strong and fresh. 
“Another cup, sir? Certainly! 
No extra charge!” 

Peace—the peace of repletion and 
content—settles on the Savarin 
Breakfaster. A fitting start for 
a man-sized day! 

The newest Savarin restaurant 
is the 


GRAYBAR 
SAVARIN 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 


430 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
at 44th Street 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Open 7 a. m. to 8.30 p. m. 
The original Savarin Restaurant was 


established in 1889 in the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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RICHARD | 


..-What a tame 
Lion you turned 
out to be! 


ONSIDERING the talent at your 

disposal your accomplishments 
in the Fast left a margin to be de- 
sired ... No wonder the home folks 
held an indignation meeting 
when you returned with only a few 
handfuls of sugar. 


A pair of dignified pooh-poohs for 
your efforts, Richard ...A modern 
Crusade into The ROOSEVELT 
would result in the discovery of 
luxuries you never dreamt of in 
your heyest hey-day ... The Grill 
menu—that’s something to “ride” 
home about! 


BEN BERNIE’S 
Orchestra plays nightly in the Grill 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 
EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 








Bradley pair. Blossom Time, the dam 
of Blue Larkspur, won a Pimlico Fu- 
turity. He has looks to recommend 
him and good action though still a bit 
green, 


UN-DODGING at Belmont Park... 
Joe Widener defying the weather 
by discarding his tan topcoat even on 
coldest days... E. R. Bradley leav- 
ing Kentucky flat after the Derby... 
Sam Hildreth smoking a pipe .. . 
Thomas Hitchcock the most congratu- 
lated owner of jumpers . . . Sam 
Riddle wondering what is detaining 
all the Man o’ Wars . . . Marshall 
Field not wearing a brown suit . 
Pa Bill Daly demonstrating aids to 
beauty in the paddock. 
—Aupbax MINor 


CAPITULATION 


WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS, 
PREFERABLY THE EAST FIFTIES 


A modest little house designed 
For just the two of us would be 
A thing of beauty to my mind, 
Conducive to felicity. 


I shan’t be difficult to suit— 

A microscopic place will do 

For me. ... But I will not commute; 

Not even, dear, to live with you. 
—MAarRNE 


SOCIAL NOTES FROM ALL OVER 


The Rev. Eli Perkins called on the 
Woman’s Sewing Circle yesterday and 
they mended his trousers while he waited. 
—Covington (Ind.) Republican. 


Mrs. B. Volger is back in Mountain 
Lakes, delighted at the opportunity of 
being able once more to wash her face. 
The chlorinated water used where she 
has been lately residing shrivels the skin 
and leaves it like a piece of dried out 
old leather. Three kinds of expensive 
creams were needed to counteract its 
detrimental qualities. Hurrah for the 
water of Mountain Lakes, sparkling, 
pure, and unrivalled.—Mountain Lakes 


(N. J.) News. 


Friday evening a number of friends and 
neighbors surprised Mr. and Mrs. 
George Rolston at their home, in honor 
of their 25th wedding anniversary. After 
an evening of music and speeches, a num- 
ber of costly and useful pieces of silver 
were showered on Mr. and Mrs. Rol- 
ston.—Ontario paper. 


Miss Frances Montague has as her 
guests Misses Dorothy Fincke and Clare 
Kobb, of Pennsylvania, and both of a de- 
lightful nature—Lynchburg (Va.) News. 
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you as a potential 


American traveler in Europe like 
to have this helpful American Ex- 
press bookle-—“The American 
Traveler in Europe”? 

Wouldn’t you like to turn its 
pages which are brimful with val- 
uable travel information and read 
where and how to go and what 
to see? How the American Express 
Travel Department can make any 
itinerary suggested by you a happy 
reality when you go? 

Wouldn’t you like to be one 
of the thousands of Independent 
Travelers who explore Europe 
with no travel details overlooked 
—with no worries and with all ho- 
tel reservations, itineraries, sleep- 
ing cartickets, meals en route, etc., 
arranged in advance? 

If you are hoping or dreaming 
that you can go, you will be in- 
terested in this intriguing booklet, 
which makes the planning of in- 
dependent travel a pleasure. 

This coupon places a copy of 
the beaker ta ee mails for Son 
Fill in and send today to nearest 
office below. 


AMERICAN ™ 
EXPRESS jn" 
Travel Department — 

rite 


65 Broadway, New York 
58 E. Washington Street for 





Chicago this 
Market at Second Streets booklet 
San Francisco d 
606 McGlawn - Bowen = 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. learn 
Always Carry bow 
American Express Travelers Cheques Independent 
Travel 
AMERICAN EXPRESS “s 
Foreign Independent simplified. 


Travel Department Na, 9 


Please send “The Ameri- 
can Traveler in Europe” to 


Name.. 
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THE SKY 
LINE 


A Fairyland of Shoes— 
Neat But Not Gaudy 


HE modern 

note in archi- 
tecture, as well as 
in art, advertising, 
sculpture, and 
music, is being 
sounded with con- 
siderable _persist- 
ence and the con- 
servative moss- 
backs, who can see no good in it and 
in whom it arouses distress, are in for 
an uncomfortable time. More and 
more we see the abandonment of clas- 
sic moldings and cornices for the new 
vocabulary, the sheer wall and the 
combination of steps, pylons, and plain 
surfaces that are characteristic of our 
later development. 

I can not see how reasonable people 
can carp at the new architecture for 
purposes of display and advertising. 
It certainly attracts attention where a 
more conservative style would fail. 
Thus, for shop fronts, it is particular- 
ly well adapted. Our merchants are 
fully aware of this fact. Glance 
through the advertising columns and 
you will see that a large part of the 
space is occupied by a striking modern 
sort of publicity. So, too, in the shops. 

If I am not mistaken, the enterpris- 
ing Saks organization was more or less 
a pioneer in the matter of new win- 
dow-dressing. Several times I have 
walked up the Avenue to see what 
they were up to, what new, odd piece 
of furniture or queer screen they had 
installed, and I never failed to find 
something provocative and interesting, 
often beautiful. 





BVIOUSLY, the new architec- 
ture is not going to be confined 

to mere window-dressing. It is too 
vital and worth-while a movement for 
that. Perhaps the best example of the 
modern shop front in this country, at 
present writing, is John Ward’s shoe 
shop at 555 Fifth Avenue. There has 
been some pother about this clever bit 
of sidewalk advertising, but I find 
this shop front, and the general treat- 
ment of the building which frames it, 
far and away the best thing of its kind 
in the city. The plan ‘is very ingenious. 
The idea of a‘ big niche penetrating 
the building, a niche so large that a 
sizable domed case could be set within 





Golf. 


pleasant living at St. Andrews 



































At St. Andrews-by-the-sea, 
one of the famous championship eighteens of the New 
World. And one of its most complete and comfortable 
summer golf-colonies. In the centre, the long, low, manor- 
like hotel. Two golf courses and club house between it 
and the St. Croix River. To the other side, the bathing 
pool...on the great salt bay. A well-equipped playground 
for children and their nurses. Bridle paths. Bowling green 
and bowling alleys. Tennis courts, both clay and grass. 
A yacht anchorage. Garage service. Within the hotel, big 
rooms, and a cuisine better than your own cook’s best. 
Comfortable lounges with open fires. Really good music. 
Broad piazzas with sea-views across to Maine. A staff 
which serves one with that mingling of deftness and 
deference so rarely found. Men who know good golf 
and good living bring their families for all-summer so- 
journs. The Hotel Algonquin opens June 23rd. Details 
from any Canadian Pacific agent. In New York, 344 
Madison Ave., at 44th St. Or write 





Hotel Algonquin 


ST ANDREWS 


by-the-sea... New Brunswick, Canada 
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The JAPANESE GARDEN 
& THE ROOF GARDEN 


OF THE 


RITZ CARLTON 


NEW YORK 


Are Now Open For 
LUNCHEON, TEA & DINNER 


RITZ CARLTON 
Boston, Massachusetts Atlantic City, N. J. 
ALBERT KELLER, President 
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NG Canadian 
Cruises 


New York to Quebec via 
Halifax, St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers. 


, fascinating, short vacation 
into lands of scenic beauty. 
ay each way at Halifax and 
aa days at Quebec for sight- 
seeing. T'win-screw, oil-burning 
transatlantic liner, with glass 
enclosed deck for dancing 


5,000 miles of cool, delight- 
ful travel on largest, fastest 
ships in the service. 


Fortnightly sailings by new 

SoS Callfornia, aeinent “FORT ST. GEORGE” 

enn ever built a July 14 and 28; Aug. 11 and 25 

the American flag, and the Round Trip—12 days—$140 (u 

popular S. S$. Manchuria y P) 

and S.'S.' Mongolia. One Way to Quebec—$ 75 (up) 
Special Round Trips For illustrated booklets write 

One Way Water— One Way Rail . FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 

From home town back to 34 Whitehall Street, New York 








home town. Steamer either thane inert sees 
way. Choice of rail routes ennanemmmnemematemmeneel 


across Continent. $350_ 











Ist Class. $225 Tourist 
lass. 





ments and took the worry out 
of their travel tions. 
and a ravel. Itiner- 


popb3 TRAVEL CO. CO. inc. 


— Hanson Dodd, 


ee For DODD made all arrange- 
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it and leave free walking space al] 
around, is, I say, a smart thing to do, 
It is a thing, too, with Fifth Avenue 
frontage where it is today, which 
many property owners would not have 
considered in spite of its obvious ad- 
vantages. What it does, of course, js 
to make an important part of the shop 
an out-of-door annex. 

I find the design not only clever but 
beautiful. At night it is a fairy thing. 
One waits for Titania, or rather 
Oberon—Ward’s shoes are for gen- 
tlemen only—to step forth clad in 
crystal pumps, step into a platinum 
taxi, and say “Home, James.” When 
you are looking at it, notice that the 
silver “terrazzo,” or mosaic, of the 
mezzanine window is not close to the 
front of the window but quite far 
back of it, so that it is seen through 
clear plate glass with its overtones of 
reflected light, changing every instant 
as the light changes and as traffic pass- 
es in the street below. All this is very 
tricky and effective. Do not miss the 
panels of “precious woods” with their 
witty geometrical suggestions of New 
York. 

There are some amusing murals in- 
side by Martha Bruére, though they 
do not seem to me to live quite up 
to the exterior design. In this the only 
thing I can not understand is the char- 
acter of the two medallions in bronze 
which are let into the glass. They 
represent shoe salesmanship and cob- 
bling, or something of the sort, and 
are designed in a spirit far more sug- 
gestive of the Awful Eighties than of 
the sprightly era which has produced 
the rest of the building. 


N excellent example of architec- 

ture, which is simple, practical, 
and at the same time modern, is the 
new Master Printers Building on 
West Thirty-fourth Street. Here is a 
plain, unvarnished loft building, solid- 
ly built for factory purposes. A few 
years ago this sort of building would 
have been a rubber-stamp monstrosity, 
hideous in its crudeness, with the kind 
of blatant ugliness that seems to say, 
“T don’t care how I look; I’m only a 
factory.” The modern architecture, 
with its simplifications, has made it 
possible for a factory or loft build- 
ing to “be itself” and at the same be 
very easy to look at. 

Parker & Shaffer, the engineer- 
architect designers of the Master 
Printers new home, have managed to 
make it interesting by its very simplic- 
ity. As I first caught sight of it, | 


thought, “What an economital-looking 
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building, and yet how interesting.” 
The piers and buttresses which rise to 
the top of the building, flank the en- 
trance, and terminate the various set- 
backs, are subdivided into smaller py- 
lons, suggesting grouped organ pipes. 
They are very effective, made more so 
by the fact that the relation of this 
breaking up of light and shadow to 
plain surface is sensitively felt. The 
simplicity and starkness of a factory 
building offer a great opportunity for 
beauty which in this instance I feel 
has been splendidly realized. 


I HOPE no intelligent New York- 
ers missed the show at Macy’s 
which was of all too short duration. 
Lord & Taylor blazed the Art-in- 
Crafts trail with their fine exhibition, 
but this was confined to the products 
of French craftsmen. The Macy show 
was international, so that one could 
compare the work of Italy, Austria, 
Germany, and the United States with 
that of France. Germany, I think, 
does very well by the modern art 
movements, which have a sturdy qual- 
ity that seems to keep step with the 
Teutonic mind. The French are more 
elegant and restrained and, of all the 
rooms with their accessories, I should 
have awarded the palm to a beautiful 
room in pink and silver by Leleu. It 
was new but entirely lacking in the 
willful freakishness which maddens 
so many spectators. One of these, by 
the way, perhaps to vent his indigna- 
tion at some of the statuettes and 
wood-carvings of fat women holding 
their heads under their arms, crashed 
against a pedestal and broke one of 
the exhibits. So great was the crash, I 
could not see what it was and when I 
was finally able to forge my way to 
the front, an attendant was sweeping 
up the fragments and I heard a dis- 
gruntled critic of the new movement 
say, “Well, that’s one less, anyway.” 
I do not feel at all that way. There 
is much in the new art that is of great 
importance. —T-SQUARE 














.. lands of exceeding 
oreat riches . . 


Surely you can recall some of your youthful dreams... 
stories of The Bible Lands... lands of exceeding great 
riches ... and great gateways adorned with statues and 
images the forepart of which was like unto a man and 
the hinder part like unto a lion. . . stories about India... 
you will remember how amazed the Maharajah looked, 
for the ground on which he stood was dust of gold. 
and there grew flowers of crystal and emerald ... then 
those Chinese legends about the genii who stroked the 
talisman and there appeared water demons in a jade 
bottle and dragons snorting fire ...See these lands in 
their reality on the Cruise Supreme 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 


Franconia 


Sailing from New York January 15th, next 


Never was there a voyage like this ...a most complete 
world panorama ... including lands not visited by 
any other cruise... off the beaten track ... full of 
new interest ... a super-ship with the cruising viewpoint 
built into her ... two of the foremost leaders in travel 
linking their 175 years of prestige, experience and 
efficiency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application to any office of the 


CUNARD LINE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


or your local agent 
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“as the Sign of a Good Hote!” 


fer America’s greatest ho- 
tel organization add to the 
zest of your motor trip. You 
will be welcome and com- 
fortable at any of these fine 
stopping-places. 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA _ - 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Obio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 


The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint Jobn, N. B. 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY of AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


Afiliaed AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


Please send me free the illustrated auto- 
mobile tour booklets checked below: 
04 Trail of Two Countries —Through old 


Massachusetts and picturesque Maine to New 
Brunswick, Canada—the Land of Evangeline. 


Oo Leop the Lakes Trail —a fascinating trip circ- 
ling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, including Montreal. 


0 The Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail — skirt- 
ing the Catskills and Adirondacks — Lake George 
and Lake Champlain. 


‘a The Blue and Gray Trail—unforgettable scenic 
beauty combined with historic landmarks at Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg and the Shenandoah Valley. 
Name 
Address 


City 
N.Y. 























LONDON 
LETTER 


Lonpon, May 23 


OST of the 

coups d’état 
of the last fifty 
years have been 
planned in Eng- 
land. The original 
seed of the Russian 
revolution was sown 
in Soho. Brown’s Hotel in Dover 
Street was the headquarters of both 
ex-King Manuel of Portugal and ex- 
King George of Greece. Venizelos 
tried to recoup his fortunes from the 
Ritz. The flat above a ticket-agency 
in Bond Street was the meeting place 
of another gang of royal conspirators. 
Now and again we have provided the 
background for a royal exile anxious 
to win back a throne. 

The entourage of Prince Carol of 
Roumania, however, looked like the 
joint effort of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse 
and Sir Anthony Hope. The English 
butler at Prince Carol’s headquarters 
near London appreciated the situa- 
tion. 

“There your confederates, 
talking to His Majesty on the tennis 
court,” he said to one belated reporter, 
“and that fellow over there with 
‘B.S.’ on his shirt and a bowler hat on 
his head is the gentleman-in-waiting.” 

The chief humor of the situation, 
though, rested in the presence of about 
two hundred English county police- 
men who had been brought in to pre- 
vent anyone trying to shoot, stab, or 
otherwise rough-handle Prince Carol. 
So vigilant were they that they held 
up even Prince Carol’s host until he 
produced his passport. 


“ 





are 


EANTIME, the Americaniza- 

tion of London, architectural- 
ly, proceeds apace. The West End is 
now studded with great new blocks of 
apartments, all put up in the last few 
months in the hope that Londoners 
will follow New Yorkers in abandon- 
ing private houses for the “all-in” 
type of dwelling with no water-rates 
or electric-light bills to pay, but a very 
heavy rental to take their place. 

The largest and most formidable 
of them all is the new Grosvenor 
House that has almost been completed 
in Park Lane on the site of the Duke 
of Westminster’s town house. It is 
quite out of proportion to the other 
buildings in this historic thoroughfare, 
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Akershus Fogtress at : 
Oslo, survivors of the thir- 
teenth century; ~ The Play- 
ground of the Gods,’ With its 
steep towering mountains 
ad innumerable waterfalls; 
thé novelty of the midmght 

-s4n—these are some of the un- 
forgetable sights of Scandinavia. 
Anywhere you go, an Ameri- 
1 Exchange Irving Travelers’ 
er of Credit will provide 
funds to meet all your financial 
Aequirements. With one of these 
_Letters you can get money as 
you need it from our correspon- 
dént banks everywhere. 
Ask about this at any of, our 
venty-four Banking Offices ) 
Sin New York City (see Tele- 
-phone Directory, Page 
45, for the addresses), 


or fill in the coupon 
below and mail it. 










NX 


We also supply 
Travelers’ Checks. 


-AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
POOP ODOD OD OD ODO ODO OOOO 





AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TrusT COMPANY 
Room 520, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Tell me the advantages of your Travelers 
Letter of Credit and how you can protect my 
investments while I am away. the 
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despite all the promises of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, who was appointed artistic 
director of the concern. Instead of 
being of Portland stone, it is of bright 
red brick, and it completely dwarfs 
the ancient houses on either side. It 
contains swimming baths and squash 
racquet courts, and annoys every 
member of the old school who sees it. 

Squash racquets has recently become 
the most popular indoor exercise in 
London, thanks largely to the widely- 
advertised interest taken in it by the 
Prince of Wales. Every court at the 
Royal Automobile and other clubs in 
Pall Mall is booked from 9 A.M. un- 
til 9 p.m. for three days in advance. 


HE first Courts of the season have 

now been held. The 1928 dé- 
butantes have known their predeces- 
sors’ experience of sitting in motor- 
cars in a two-mile-long queue in the 
Mall waiting to get into Buckingham 
Palace while the proletariat stared 
with brazen curiosity into the motor- 
cars bearing them slowly to their 
presentation. The restaurants are full 
of these débutantes every night, still 
looking large, plump, and very un- 
sophisticated. 


HE Royal Academy has been 

thrown open to the public and re- 
veals that, with the death of Sargent, 
there is no one except Sir William 
Orpen and Glyn Philpott worthy of 
mention. There are no American 
artists in the collection, though France 
can claim three, Ireland two, Aus- 
tralia four, and Japan one. That is a 
pity. Everyone is saying that though 
the actual technique of painting is good 
this year, the subject matter is un- 
inspired. ‘The same type of picture is 
painted year after year. What we need 
is virility, audacity, and new ideas. 


HE opening dances have already 

been given, and any night the 
casual pedestrian walking through 
Belgrave Square, Grosvenor Place, or 
Curzon Street can see smart young men 
in white ties and evening dress taking 
the air outside, with pretty girls in ball- 
room frocks, between dances. They 
have begun to do it now even out- 
side the restaurants and hotels like 
Claridge’s, the Ritz, and the Berkeley. 
These places get stuffy in no time and 
we have few modern improvements in 
the way of electric fans and blocks of 
ice to cool the atmosphere. 


“PD ERLIN,” the series of “shots” 
of the German capital from 
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The new route to Kurope 


There is a wonderful new route to Europe that multiplies the joys of your trip 
a thousandfold. 

It takes you to Honolulu, if you choose, through Japan and China where you 
may —— as few days or as many as you like. Visit merely the intriging ports 
of Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai and Hong Kong during the days of the ship’s 
stay. Or spend weeks or months in the interior of these countries. 

Then Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt and into Europe through Naples, 
Genoa or Marseilles. 

Sail from New York or Boston via Havana, Panama and California. Or go 
overland by train to Seattle, Los Angeles or San Francisco for your embarkation. 
See your great Pacific Coast. 

Return from Marseilles to New York or Boston aboard these same Round the 
World Liners if you choose. 

You add the wonders of all the world to the beauties of Europe's resorts by 
this new route. It’s a trip Round the World in a shorter time and at less cost than 
you think possible. 

Your days aboard ship are'’spent on palatial President Liners which are comfort- 
able and luxurious. Spacious decks. A swimming pool. Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. A world famous cuisine. 

A Dollar Liner sails every two weeks from New York for the Orient via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. A sailing every week from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco via Honolulu. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, China 
and Manila. 

A sailing every two weeks from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 


Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1206 CONTINENTAL TR. BLDG., BALTIMORE 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
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ROUND THE 


~ World’ 


Cruise 








I ue 
H a 
ow simple this once 


difficult trip is made by the wor'd’s 


greatest travel system. You buy one 
ticket. You step aboard the Empress of 
Australia, in New York, on Dec. 1 
From then on, you do nothing burt 
see and enjoy. Canadian Pacific does 
all the transporting, to 26 ports, 
through 21 countries. Canadian Pacific 
selects your hotels, secures your mo- 
tor cars, worries about your baggage. 
The Holy Land for Christm?s, Cairo 
for New Year’s Eve, India during cool 
January, Siam, Peking, Japan. 136 days. 
S.S. Empress of Australia, 21,850 gross 
tons, and luxuriously modern. As low 
as $1900. 

Booklets which detail where you go, 
how you live. Your own agent, or 
Canadian Pacific District Office: E. T. 
Stebbing, General Agent, 344 Madison 
Avenue, at 44th Street, New York. 


7 . . . 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 
South America-Africa, 104 days, Jan. 22, 1929, 
Empress of France... Mediterranean, 72 days, 
Feb. 4, 1929, Empress of Scotland... West 
Indies, 16 days, Dec. 22, 1928, 29 days, Jan. 10 
and Feb. 11, 1929, Duchess of Bedford (new), 
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dawn to dawn, which has already 
reached you, has been characterized 
over here as Germany’s revenge for 
losing the war. English critics feel, 
however, that there is a great deal of 
nonsense in the form of dizzying pat- 
terns of wheels and triangles, which is 
intended solely to impress the intellec- 
tual and has nothing to do with the 
picture and merely gives you a head- 
ache. The latest threat is a film of 
London with the fish porters swearing 
as they work at 4 A.M., stockbrokers 
going to the city, pigeons being fed on 
the steps of St. Paul’s, the strap- 
hanging crowds on the street cars at 
the rush hours, and so on, down to the 
last cloakroom attendant leaving the 
last night club in broad daylight next 
morning. —C. G. 


SONG FOR THE NEAREST 
RIVETTING MACHINE 


Life is a con game, life is a flop, 

Life is a cloud that grows darker and 
darker. 

Trouble and worry and work till you 
drop, 

Life is a poem by Dorothy Parker. 


What does it get you to hustle and 
slave? 

A nice grassy plot with a white marble 
marker. 

Out of the cradle and into the grave— 

Life isa poem by Dorothy Parker. 


Life is a swindle and life is a gyp, 
Life is a shell game, and Death is the 
barker. 
Spring always gives me a touch of the 
PIP, 
And life is a poem by Dorothy Parker. 
—NeEwmMan Levy 
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For years guests at Kenil- 

} é worth Inn at Asheville 
W sg ‘ have had ready access to 
pia a preview of “Stark 


Love,” the picture of the 

North Carolina moun- 
tains which startled the sugar-cured 
cinema world by its sheer realism. 
For Kenilworth Inn, standing sen- 
tinel-like, is unique in its happy 
blending of mountain ruggedness 
with unobtrusive luxury. Thus, 
those who prefer the unusual in the 
holidays may combine an ideal re- 
sort atmosphere with the primitive 
charm of the fabled Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 


Here in the balsam laden air and ca- 
réssing sunshine that knows no sum- 
mer heat, mere living takes on new 
zest. A complete sports 
program, unusual food and 
appointments combine for 
that perfect ensemble of 
true enjoyment. Booklet 
and rates on_ request. 


K nijwoRTH [nn 


ROSCOE A. MARVEL, MANAGER 


BILTMORE. ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


ag 
ALWAYS OPEN 
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Convenient 
New York Ticket 
Offices 


PTOWN, 531 Fifth Avenue, at 

44th St. (The old Delmonico 
corner.) Downtown, 165 Broad- 
way, 20th floor. Both phones Cort- 
land 4800. Let us help you plan 
your itinerary, make Pullman and 
hotel reservations, and otherwise 
assist. Choice of four great South- 
ern Pacific routes to the Pacific 
Coast. You can go by one, return 
by any other. Sunset Route, New 
York to New Orleans by Southern 
Pacific steamship or by rail, thence 
New Orleans to California; Golden 
State Route, Chicago to Southern 
California; Overland Route, Chi- 
cago to San Francisco; and Shasta 
Route, Pacific Northwest to Cali- 
fornia, for travelers by northern 
railroads. 


Southern 
Pacissc 


H. H. Gray, 
General Agent 
Passenger 
Department 
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OUT OF 
TOWN 


Weekends with the Cows 
—Blowing Hot and Cold 


A GOOD op- 
portunity for 
a really restful 
weekend is offered 
by the Western 
View Farm, at 
New Milford, Conn. It is in the west- 
ern Berkshires, about eighty miles from 
New York, and the sixty-acre grounds 
are near the top of Great Bear Moun- 
tain, at an elevation of a thousand 
feet. The main building on the Farm 
is an old Colonial house with wide 
fireplaces and large living-rooms. 
There are converted small buildings, 
which can be used as sleeping quarters, 
two studios for artists, and a house 
paradoxically known as the Writers’ 
Workshop, on a hill above the or- 
chard. 

Many of the outbuildings have 
been turned into bedrooms. The Corn 
Crib, the Tobacco Barn, and the 
Chicken House are some of them. 
There’s a theatre with excellent ama- 
teur equipment, the floor of which is 
used for dances. A mile and a half 
from the Farm is a swimming pool, 
graded from one to ten feet. 

The country roads lead through one 
of those localities where George 
Washington is said to have stopped at 
practically every other farmhouse. 
Horses can be hired. Several well- 
known New Yorkers have stayed at 
the Farm, among them Dennis King 
and Mary Ellis. It is not, however, 
a strictly theatrical community. 

The Farm opens on June 15, and 
by that time the new tennis courts 
will be finished. ‘Tennis, hiking, and 
horseback-riding are about the only 
sports you can indulge in there. The 
cost is approximately $42 a week and 
$7.50 a day. From New York you 
reach the Farm by going to Danbury, 
and from there to Brookfield and 
New Milford. Then signposts lead 
you, along the north road, the rest of 
the way. 





wee buildings seem to 
be being done now. The new 
casino at Briarcliff, which we men- 
tioned a while back, was once a garage. 
Outside, it still looks like one. Inside 
they have hidden the ceiling with a 
creat deal of colored canvas, laid 
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All Lighters demand a filling- 
fluid of highest quality. That 
is why Dunhill Lighters are 
guaranteed to give maximum 
dependability only when 


used with 


DUNHILLS BENZIOQUE 


Perri 
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25fAT MOST DRUG and TOBACCO STORES 











SHORTHAND 
S\vewrtine LN ONE MONTH 








HOROSCOPES $10 


By Prof. Miller, who taught at 


RA I LLER INSTITUTE 


F SHORTHAN 
1465 Broadway at 42nd St., N. Y. City 


(This is not a Correspondence Course) 


MYRA KINGSLEY 


683 LEXINGTON AVE. 


-. 

















Send the date of your birth, year, month, 
place, and the hour if possible. Ask ques- 


Columbia University FIVE YEARS tions. Personal interviews by appointment. 


Plaza 7867 











FRANTIC 
FIORDS 


UNCHARTED wilderness to the 
uninitiate . .. a confusing suc- 
cession of intersecting canyons— 
all fruitless—all alike. Try and 
find a ledge to nest on. . . without 
a guide. 

A. G. Walker & Co. provides the 

woodsman—guide, philosopher 
and friend. We will do your pros- 
pecting for you. For to us, 53rd 
Street is not “where Aunt Eliza- 
beth lived last winter,”’ it is a series 
of known and charted _possibili- 
ties with definite characteristics, 
definite tendencies and prices. We 
know what kind of apartments 
grow there—or on any other street 
East of the Avenue. 

Bring your specifications to us. 
You’ve no idea how interesting 
we find other people’s problems. 
Whether you want to acquire a 
home or unload one, we are glad to 
place our information and help at 
your disposal without obligation 
or charge. 


A. G. Walker & Co., Inc. 


Specialist in East Side Properties 
565 Lexington Ave. at 50th St. 
Plaza 5750 








down an excellent dance floor, and 
strewn about a lot of little tables. The 
result is brightly attractive and makes 
a good setting for the regular Satur- 
day-night dances. Nowadays Briar- 
cliff seems to be catering to most 
tastes. If you’re a ruminant there 
are chairs on the porch, where old 
ladies rock and rock and rock; if 
you’re a sportsman, the horses aren’t 
so awfully bad; and for New Yorkers 
there’s a view of an astonishing num- 
ber of green trees and countryside, 
from the tower. 


NE of the very few places where 

those who are not house guests 
can stay on this end of Long Island, 
without loss of a large amount of 
prestige, is the Stage Coach Inn at Lo- 
cust Valley. The house was built in 
1668, some of it, and they are strenu- 
ously keeping it in period. The food, 
for instance, is all prepared from re- 
cipes which have been handed down by 
such notable pre-revolutionary house- 
keepers as Mrs. Washington, Mrs. 
Jefferson, and Mrs. Carroll. It is 
rather exclusive, and if you want a 
place to use as a pied-a-terre while fol- 
lowing around the various races, polo 
matches, and horse shows, it should 
prove successful. The Piping Rock, 
Nassau, and Woman’s National, are 
of course near by. 


“THE Red Mill, in Roslyn, has been 
doing the same sort of thing on a 
smaller scale. There are no overnight 
accommodations, but the food is excel- 
lent. It is a very small and unpreten- 
tious house that you will never find 
unless some townsman gives you the 
most explicit directions. We drove 
about town several times before dis- 
covering it, and then we scemed to 
have the wrong place. You go downa 
flight of steps, and beyond piles of 
rather damaged-looking furniture you 
can see people eating. Behind them, 
through a window, is Hempstead Har- 
bor. 

The service is most informal, and 
if you ask for any special dish 
you’re liable to upset things pretty 
badly. It is best to be patient and take 
what they bring you. The food will 
be good and the lack of elegance only 
adds to the quaintness, if you like 
quaintness. One thing annoyed us, 
and that’s the fact that it’s one of 
those whispering places. Everyone, 
even the big German families who go 
there nightly, whispers, and if you 
talk in a normal tone of voice you’re 
making a speech. 
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BUT 


The modern business 
man has no time to 
experiment — no lei- 
sure or disposition to 
“shop around.” He 
chooses his shoes at 
Frank Brothers where 
he has always found 
style, fit and quality 
“top notch.” 





Black or Tan 
Scotch Grain 


$15.00 


FRANK BROTHERS 


fifth Avenue Boot Shop 


Between 47th and 48th Streets, New York 
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SYRACUSE Ti 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. I 0 
VERY metropolitan 
service is provided in 
this new and modern 600 
room hotel. Ali outside 
rooms—with bath. Rates 
from 3.00 up. Sample 


(ties 





rooms 4.00 up. IG A , 
Excellent f 

pining | DOWERS 
Rooms 


HOTEL 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Recently modernized and 
refurnished. Large rooms 
—new baths—lamps on 
beds. In heart of banking 
and business area, Noted 
for its hospitality and good 
food. 300 rooms from 2.25 
up. 


Both under the direction of 
ROY 'P. BRAINARD 
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T the risk of going completely 

rural we’re going to mention one 

more farm where you inhale health 

at every breath. The news came to us 
in a letter which we shall quote: 

“Only an hour and a half away from 
New York is a retreat in the Ramapo 
Mountains. It is Lake Mombasha 
Farm-at Southfields, N.Y., and you 
get off the train at the station after 
Tuxedo. The ‘Twenty-third Street 
ferry will take you to the Erie Rail- 
road, and from there, everything is 
simple and sooty. 

“When I was there, early in the, 
spring, the Mountain House, which 
usually provides for about forty guests 
during the summer, wasn’t open, and 
we stayed at one of the cottages which 
are scattered around the grounds, the 
one where the family lives during the 
winter. It is on the top of a hill and 
the farmland sweeps down to the edge 
of a lake. All the vegetables, of 
course, are grown on their own 
grounds, and five hundred chickens 
and eight or nine cows provide the 
eggs and milk. 

“For the mountain-climber there 
is a stretch of the Appalachian Trail, 
which can be taken up along the lake- 
front and followed through the woods 
to the peak of a nearby mountain. The 
scenery is superb, and there’s a cedar 
grove near the lake which I marked 
for my own. No gas, electricity, or 
running water in the rooms, of course 
—one pours water from a pitcher and 
reads oneself to sleep by lamplight.” 


N the New York Central express 
train, the Forest City, which 

runs between Chicago and Cleveland, 
they are installing real beds instead of 
berths, knockers on the doors, and silk 
bedcovers. It all sounds too luxurious 
to be true (there are other swell de- 
tails) and we suppose that it marks the 
beginning of an Era... . The first 
combined seaplane and _ motor-boat 
races will be held at Playland, Rye’s 
gigantic new amusement park, on July 
11 and 12, under the direction of the 
hard-working Westchester County 
Park Commission, which has just built 
Playland. Both civilian and naval 
planes will compete, and there will be 
about two hundred motor boats in the 
races.... We have just received a clip- 
ping. It begins, “On June 30 a tiny 
armada of frail white-sailed craft will 
leave New York... .” and goes on and 
on until you find yourself fighting back 
the tears. It is putting romance into 
travel writing, and we wish we could 


do it. —M. y a D. 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you forget to take the 
$1.98 price mark off Her 
birthday gift... be nonchalant 
... light a MURAD cigarette. 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE New YORKER, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NEw YorKER for one 
year. I enclose check for $5.00. 


(PostaGE: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year) 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least 
three weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 


Catt tail pinliatt tolliccns, spline, ptrrtrtire pints nips... 

















wriles an ‘ad’for 
BONI € LIVERIGHT 


Among “the ten best books— 
feminine version”: 

SS . <Z According to the Ideal Woman, 
= =" who is as intelligent as she is 
A Ww beautiful, who shares my taste 
in literature, likes the books I 

like and maintains a flawless 

silence while I am reading 

them, who is the perfect wife, 

mistress and companion, and 

who, among other things, does not exist: 


Sunset Gun, by Dorothy Parker 


According to the seductive 
lady in black, with a tattooed 
(left) thigh anda slight foreign 
accent that shifts with the Euro- 
pean watering-seasons, who is 
seen occasionally at The Eiffel 
Tower in London and Casanova 
in Paris, whose lips can deter- 
mine with equal ease the year of a wine 
or the years of a gentleman, who sets a 
style in dress when she abandons it, and 
whose books are calculated, like her per- 
fumes and the gestures of her wrist, for 
a certain purpose: 
Droll Stories Reiss Bates 
. by Maxwell 
Georgie May Bodenheim 


Armance, by Stendhal 
Woman in Flight "Maiecsewen 
Ryde fT, by Djuna Barnes 
Dead Lovers Are Faithful 
Lovers, by Frances Newman 


According to the extremely 

earnest member of the Junior 
League,whohasa friend in New 

' Haven, is letting her hair grow 

outand fainted twiceat Dracula, 

who is torn between a perfect 

whirl of Charity Bazaars, Milk 
Committees and Bide -A-Wee 

Benefits and who squeezes in just enough 
time between teas to keep up on the books 


that everybody is reading, my dear: 
Unforbidden Fruit Finan” 


The Companionate Marriage 
by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


According to the stout matron 
from White Plains witha bright 
black mole under her shoulder 
blade and a daughter who calls 
her “‘Babs”’, who plays auction 
bridge on Tuesdays, exhibits — 
every year in the Grand Cen- 
tral Flower Show, never ap- ’ 

ars twice in the same box at the Opera, 
and is fond of reading in bed : 


My Life, by tsadora Duncan 





According to the large-bosomed 

wife of a Polish iron-worker in 

Newark who has eleven children, 

a two-room apartment, no spikka 

da Eenglish, and signs her name 

vith an “X”, and who thinks a 

wo, book is either something with 

“which to prop up the rear leg of 

the kitchen table or to heave at her 
husband ; 


The Companionate Marriage 
by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 

a ay ee descriptions of all these books 

will be found in our GOOD BOOKS cata- 


log. Send for it and prepare for a splurge 
of book buying. 


BON! & LIVERIGHT 





61 W. 48th St., New York 











| KNEW THE TOWN 


KNEW the town when it 

bloomed each spring with beer 

gardens, and “Go ’Way Back and 
Sit Down” was the hottest wisecrack 
of the day. 

I knew the town when Nick Carter 
and Old King Brady emblazoned the 
newsstands, fresh every week, and 
“The Belle of Avenue A” was the 


current wow. 


I knew the town when there 
were such things as corsets, Turkish 
Corners, cigarette pictures, wax- 
works, bartenders, buckboards, cotil- 
lion leaders, side-whiskers, and mati- 
née idols. 

I knew the town when Sixth Av- 
enue was the shopping centre and 
Churchill’s was the place for a hot bird 
and a cold bottle, when the fences 
were plastered with posters advertising 
“The Belle of New York,” and the 
Haymarket wallowed in wine, women, 
and song. 

I knew the town in the days of 
“Spotless Town,” “You press the but- 
ton; we do the rest,” “Worth a guinea 
a box,” “Children cry for it,” “He 
won’t be happy till he gets it,” “Wil- 
son—That’s all.” 


I knew the town when gas and 
candles were the chief form of illumi- 
nation, when Anna Held sang “I Just 
Can’t Make My Eyes Behave,” and 
Terrace Garden threw French Student 


Balls. 


I knew the town when the line 
of the day was “Remember the 
Maine,” when Ajeeb was chess king 
at the Eden Musée, and Hammer- 
stein’s Victoria was the pride of the 


Rialto. 


I knew the town before débutantes 
hoofed it in all-night dives, when no 
radio rent the evening’s repose with 
syncopated “Blues,” and Dr. Munyon, 
with upraised digit, announced that 
there was hope. 

I knew the town when upper Fifth 
Avenue was known as “Millionaire’s 
Row” and Bill Devery was Chief of 
Police, when “‘goo-goo eyes” were be- 
ing made, and the inevitable Raines’ 
Law sandwich accompanied the Sab- 
bath snifter. 


I knew the town in the trotting days 
of Fleetwood Park and the brick- 
heaving nights of “Corcoran’s Roost,” 
of the Vanderbilt Cup, and the “flying 
wedge” at Jack’s. 

I knew the town when it was really 
“little old New York.” 

—Cnar es G. SHaw 
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cA three-button, peaked- 
lapel sack suit of excep- 
tionally fine cut. Elegantly 
tailored and faithfully fin- 
ished, with a distinction 
typical of much higher- 
priced wearables. 


@Gailored-to-neasure 
or ready-for-wear 


$53 to $65 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46” St 






























three prizes 
for the jean 
permanent ! 


.. . the softest, most natural-look- 
ing permanent wave among all 
those recently entered in the con- 
test at the waldorf. 

but then the judges only con- 
firmed the opinion of hundreds 
of lovely ladies who for years have 
been getting their becoming waves 
at jean’s. 

suppose you join them! phone 
for an appointment. 


G. JEAN 


30 west 58th street, plaza 4082 
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RECENT 
BOOKS 


Pastures New 


N all of his 

books, Mr. 
Thomas Beer has 
been remarkable 
for the auctorial 
detachment which 
he contrived to 
maintain. His feeling was for the 
past—in such things as “The Mauve 
Decade” and “Sandoval” and 
“Stephen Crane.” His air of dis- 
interest enabled him to bring remote, 
forgotten things into the sharp focus 
of the present; and his fine gift for 
suggestion, for the subtle implication, 
gave depth and perspective to the 
portraits which he chose to draw. 

With his new novel, “The Road to 
Heaven,” he comes into the incredible 
land of modernity, and for some rea- 
son which I cannot explain quite clear- 
ly the very talents which made him 
fascinating, when he wrote of the past, 
appear to disable him when he is writ- 
ing of the present. As he moves 
through the streets and the houses and 
the hearts which are so familiar to us 
who see them every day, he has the 
attitude of a foreigner, speaking a 
difficult language, writing of a coun- 
try wherein even the commonplace is 
overwhelmingly strange. 

Incidents, places, people—all the 
concomitants of life in 1928, lose 
their aspect of blank and acceptable 
reality under the aloof surprised gaze 
of Mr. Beer. The actual thins out to 
the wraithlike fabric of a dream. 
People are no longer people: they are 
old ghosts, brought forward from the 
author’s long preoccupation with the 
past, to stumble a little uncertainly 
through the confusion of an unreal 
world. 

The story goes on steadily enough, 
and it is a good story. As the scenes 
melt and shift, as lives mount jerkily 
toward the heavens of which they 
dream, one is conscious of a tender 
and sympathetic hand at work upon 
troubled souls. But hardly is the last 
page turned before the whole narrative 
and all the people involved therein 
slip abruptly out of the mind. Some- 
how, a veil seems drawn between the 
reader and the tale—and once the tale 
is ended the texture of the veil thick- 
ens. It grows opaque. And the last 
memory of the people in whom one 














WITH A PROTECTED RIVER VIEW 


25 
SUTION, 
PLAGE 


Northeast Corner Fifty-Eighth St. 


e 


( FeRom your windows 


an ever changing 
panorama of river craft by 
day —the sparkle of moon- 
light on water by night 
— and, all the day long, 
cheerful sunshine — tem- 
pered by river breezes. 
A delightful city residence 
in a section of social 
distinction. 

















Now Open for Fuspection — Elevator Running ad 


100% Cooperative 
Ready This Summer 


Ten and Eleven Rooms— 
Each an Entire Floor 
— From $35,000 


Builder ANTHONY A. PATERNO Architect ROSARIO CANDELA 
Supervising Architect CROSS & CROSS 


Selling and Managing Agent 


DouglasL.Elliman& Co. 


15 East 49th Street ~ ~ ~ Plaza 9200 
Agent on Premises Daily and Sunday 
- = 
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(TRAIN SICKNESS 


Mothersill’s prevents exhaustion, 
nausea, dizziness and faintness of 
Train Travel. Journey by Sea, 
Train, Auto, Car or Air in Health 
and Comfort. 33 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or dire@ 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York ERS Montreal 
Sy 1Z London 


















A NEW RESIDENCE HOTEL 
FOR WOMEN 
[| OVERLOOKING GRAMERCY PARK ] 


Rates: $3 to $4 perday 
$15 to $22.50 per week, 


t GEL. GRAMERCY 6000 
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A New Kind of Atmosphere 


in a place to eat!! Delicious food— 
attractive prices. 


70 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Horoscopes 
Interviews by appointment $5.00 
Written Horoscope $10.00 


Frances M. Courtney 


21 Fifth Avenue New York 
Hours 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Gramercy 3796 






























COWL 
960 Fifth Avenue 
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RENTAL SECTION 


ESIGNED to afford the 
D greatest degree of con- 
venience and comfort, these 
apartments show a pleasing 
dwersification in plan and 
arrangement. Many of them 
openon charming roof terraces 
and balconies which present 
delightful povstbilities. 

Whenever they become 
irksome the duties of house- 
keeping may be delegated to 
a competent staff, and two 
dining valone afford the at- 
mosphere and services to be 
found tn the better clubs. 

Of three, four, and five 
rooms the apartments rent 
from $3500 to $8500. Add- 


tional rooms for servants. 


Douctas L. ELLIMAN & Co., Managing Agent 
Telephone Plaza 9200 


15 East 49th Street 











was so deeply interested a moment ago 
fades out. 

I do not wish to deal unjustly with 
this artful book. Mr. Beer certainly 
writes with uncommon grace. There 
is a sureness and a poise in his para- 
graphs which draw sharp admiration. 
But the story lacks gusto. It is, in fine, 
a story of modern life written by a 
man of great ability, an artist of the 
first water, whose interest in modern 
life is negligible. Despite its moments 
of great excellence, it leaves one at the 
last with an uncouth simile in mind: 
the picture of a 1928 flapper wearing 
a handcut cameo as big as a breastplate. 


YEAR or so ago, it was proposed 

to a bright young man we know 
that he fashion a biography of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. An acquaint- 
ance, however, urged that the matter 
be forgotten without delay. “Don’t 
you know,” said the acquaintance ear- 
nestly, “that Hearst goes wild at the 
thought of a book about himself? Two 
years ago, some fellow was ferreting 
out facts in the Hearst genealogy with 
the notion of writing a book. They 
picked him out of Soo Canal one 
night.” 

Needless to say, our friend desisted 
at once; but Mr. John K. Winkler is 
a fellow of sturdier stuff. After he 
had presented a few preliminary 
sketches of Hearst in THE NEw 
YORKER without violent results, he 
evidently decided that the danger was 
greatly exaggerated. Therefore, we 
may read now “Hearst: An American 
Phenomenon” with whatever advan- 
tages may accrue thereby. 

Mr. Winkler naturally labored 
under an enormous disability by rea- 
son of the fact that Hearst still lives. 
His book is a breezy collection of 
anecdotes, good anecdotes, strung 
along in smooth chronological  se- 
quence, but it is not biography as we 
have come to know biography in these 
latter years. The lines are so closely 
welded together that even an occa- 
sional peek between them is difficult. 
One comes out of the book knowing 
very little more about the publisher’s 
motives and temperament than he did 
before. It is only fair to say that Mr. 
Winkler’s work stands more in the 
line of careful notes for some later 
analyst, who may do his work when 
Hearst has gone into the perspective of 
time. As such a thing, it is valuable 
and interesting. 


HERE are certain books of which 


one may say, with all the literary 
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We Endorse 
FRIGIDINE 


Tue “Coot Metuop”—the only 
permanent waving process we can 
recommend to create beautiful, soft, 
lustrous waves with perfect physi- 
cal comfort during the waving. 

So much more comfortable and su- 
perior in every way, from the mo- 
ment the first curl is wound until 
the last wave grows out—months 


ater. $1 500 


C1 uzelle 


WAVING 
45 W. 57th St.,N.Y. 
Telephone 4135 Plaza 


For Nearly a Half Century, New York’s 
Leading Hairdresser 
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cA Unique ‘Residential Gforel 
125 East 50th 


A RESIDENCE of estab- 
lished social prestige, 
with private roof terraces 
affording the sunshine 
andairof acountry home 
on a mountain top. 
Complete hotel service at 
moderate tariff — with the 
Beverly-Divan restaurant 
famed for its excellence. 
I to 4 rooms. 
A few 
Furnished Apartments 
at Special Prices 
for Summer Months. 








Wantrace K. Seerer, Resident Manager 


DouglasL.Elliman& Co. 


‘Renting cAgents 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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THE NEW YORKER 


snobbishness which the occasion de- 
mands, ““This is not to be wasted on 
the vile herd. ‘This is not to be rec- 
ommended to everybody. I shall sim- 
ply tell a few good friends about 
Sag 

Such books are written by Mr. 
Ernest Bramah. In more than twenty 
years, he has written just three of 
them. And every human for whom 
[ cherish a real affection knows these 
books, reads them over and over again, 
holds them as very high possessions. 
“Kai Lung Unrolls His Mat” is no 
better than “The Wallet of Kai 
Lung” or “Kai Lung’s Golden 
Hours.” But it is just as good. It 
holds within its sturdy covers that 
same overpowering grace and felicity 
and urbane philosophy of living which 
so hypnotized the readers of the earlier 
volumes. 

There is not much more I care to 
say about it. If you are a dull person 
you will not like it. If you are not a 
dull person, the chances are you know 
as much as I do about it, by now. 


HRISTOPHER Warp’s “Saga of 
Cap’n John Smith” is highly 
amusing. Mr. Ward has a very firm 
talent indeed for parody, and in this 
long rhymed account of the man who 
was saved by Pocahontas, his talent 
reaches its most delightful expression. 
The cadences ripple in imitation of 
every rhymster who ever drew pen, 
and the figures move through antics 
that are altogether diverting. I rec- 
ommend this book for reading aloud 
when laughter is needed very badly. 
Also, for the sake of laughter, 
“What’ll We Do Now?” is a good 
book to have about the house. It was 
compiled by Edward Longstreth and 
Leonard T. Holton, and it engages to 
save any party from boredom. ‘The 
chapters describe a hundred or two 
methods of amusing guests, including 
all the games we know about and some 
dozens that are new. —ASsPER 


BOY, 4, DENIED HIS CIGAR, REFUSES TO 
TOUCH FooD—Headline in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


Try blindfolding him. 
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s announces the opening of | 


. THE : 
5 ST. REGIS ROOF , 


tuesday evening june fifth 








. Vincent Lopez and his orchestra . 

% dancing from seven i 

= luncheon, dinner and supper daily - 

’ on sunday evenings — dinner 
and concert music 
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mt STREET_-SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 





Nowhereelse can an apartment of this sizeand 
character be purchased for $45,000. Entire 9th 
floor. 13 rooms and 5 baths. Other apart- 
ments of 7 and 8 rooms, simplex and duplex, 


FROM $23,000—MAINTENANCE 10% 100% Cooperative ownership 


Architect Builder Supervising Architect 
ROSARIO CANDELA EDWARD KAYE CONSTRUCTION Co., INC SHREVE & LAMB 


Selling and Managing Agent 


ar L.Elliman& Co. 


bod ~— ieee onsel ne on premises daily and Sunday Plaza 9200 
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Was FR Sins 


e All ° 
Good Artists 
Aren’t in Heaven 


Of Course not. And they aren’t 
all squareheads or flatheads or 
redheads or roundheads or any 
special variety, shape or color. 


No, indeed. And the days when 
an artist was indexed and 
branded at birth and raised on 
a palette are over. 


All of which simply means that 
you don’t have to die to be ap- 
preciated; your size, weight or 
shape won't handicap you; 
and you needn’t mourn be- 
cause your artistic talent 
wasn’t known at the age of six. 


There’s a whole summer ahead 
of you if you’ re really interest- 
ed in creative art study and 
work, with a Normal Art 
Course in New York City, 
and a Summer School at East- 
port, Maine to choose from. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal 
i” Room 7013 New York City 2 
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NEW YORK'S 
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UNE 


Twenty-six stores in New York. 
Not to mention ten in Brooklyn. 











Summer Classes In Sculpture 


9-12 A.M. except Sundays. 
portraiture, 


Study of human figure, 
animals and plant life. Coaching for 
Prix de Rome aspirants. Studio at Mount Kisco, one 
hour from New York. Hotel, golf, riding facilities 
nearby. Beginners or experienced may join at any 


time. 
™ L. T. STEVENS 
Fellow Amer. Acad. of Rome 
Crow Hill Rd., Mt. Kiseo, N.Y. Phone Mt. Kisee 294 














AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Kat LunGc Unrotits His Mart, by Ernest 
Bramah (Doubleday, Doran). The 
urbane Chinese philosopher continues his 
matchless adventures and epigrams. 

THE Roap To HEAVEN, by Thomas Beer 
(Knopf). A carefully wrought novel of 
modern aspirations. Coolness and slight 
mists obscure the action. 

WaAsTE Corner, by Ruth Manning-Sanders 
(Clode). An unpromising novel which 
turns out to be much better than ex- 
pected. 

CATHERINE-Paris, by Princess Marthe 
Bibesco (Harcourt, Brace). Fine roman- 
tic tale of pre-war European aristocracy. 
A girl takes Paris for her lover. 

THE Crosep GARDEN, by Julian Green 
(Harper). The second novel of a young 
man who is possibly a rising genius. 

THE ETERNAL Moment, by E. M. Forster 
(Harcourt, Brace). Excellent short 
stories in the pattern of ironic fantasy. 

Tue House or Sun-Goes-Down, by Ber- 
nard De Voto (Macmillan). A good 
novel is completed at the half-way point. 
No need to read after that. 

THe Key or Lire, by Francis Brett 
Young (Knopf). English and African 
heart adventures in Dr. Young’s familiar 
manner. 

A Mrrror For WItcHEs, by Esther Forbes 
(Houghton Mifflin). <A __ splendidly 
wrought tale of the old Salem days, by 
the author of “O Genteel Lady.” 


Less recent: 


Booyum, by Charles Wertenbaker. THE 
WITHERED Root, by Rhys Davies. Up 
Eret River, by Margaret Preston Mon- 
tague. Daisy AND DAPHNE, by Rose 
Macaulay. THE VIRGIN QUEENE, by 
Harford Powel, Jr. ArmMf&e VILLARD, by 
Charles Silvestre. THrey Coutp Not 
SLEEP, by Struthers Burt. 


MystTeERIEs 


In SEARCH OF A VILLAIN, by Robert Gore- 
Browne (Doubleday, Doran). An ec- 
centric artist is the detective in this 
suave, exciting, and convincing murder 
story. Both the killing and the solu- 
tion are neat and effective. 

THE Mystery OF UNCLE Borrarp, by H. 
de Vere Stacpoole (Doubleday, Doran). 
Uncle Bollard (a California millionaire) 
sends his English nephew (our hero) on 
a trip to points south and eventually 
brings to justice an unimportant person 
who appears to have behaved quite bad- 
ly. Somewhat slow. 

Tue ForTuNATE WAYFARER, by E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim (Little, Brown). Mr. 
Oppenheim’s well-bred characters go 
through their paces in their customary 
manner. This story tells about the ca- 
reer of a travelling salesman, elevated 
to wealth by a supposedly dying mem- 
ber of the British aristocracy. 


GENERAL 


Hearst: AN AMERICAN PHENOMENON, by 
John K. Winkler (Simon & Schuster). 
Invaluable notes for the biographer who 
one day will struggle with the enigma. 

Saca OF Cap’nN JOHN SMITH, by Christo- 
pher Ward, Gent. (Harper). Grand 
rhymes done into a long narration of the 
old days. Very funny. 

WuaT Lt WE Do Now? by Edward Long- 


Another RECORD! 


Shaved in 2 minutes 10 seconds 


What is your speed? Of course, to get the 
fastest shave you must use Z/P-SHAVE. No 
lathering. No after balm. And your razor 
blade will seem sharper than ever. Just a 
stroke of the razor, and Z/P!—you're shaved! ! 


MAKES YOUR FACE _ SMILE! 
BIG TUBE 25c—Good Stores—GIANT TUBE 4\c 


GT crcanons JORDERY new vor a 
4 \ 


THE 


ESSEX & SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


RESORT HOTEL of dis- 

tinctive superiority. Two 
18-hole golf courses. Hot and 
cold salt water baths. Furnished 
cottages with hotel service. Opens 
June 23rd. 


Cc. S. KROM, Manager 


Telephone 
ae | Lake 

















ae Floor 
~, Plan and Rates 
on Application 
































You'll just love 
Aunt Serena’s 
luscious griddles 
swimming in 
maple syrup . 








Luncheon 75c — Dinner $1 and $1.25 





491 lexingten Ave. 
Hidden Door ot 47*5t. 
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TALK ABOUT —_ 
by 
ST DR. J. F. MONTAGUE, 





THE NEW YORKER 





WHOOPEE! 


Let’s all visit 


Texas Guinan 


AT THE 


SALON ROYAL 
310 WEST 58th ST., N. Y. 


That Unique Center of Gotham’s 
Night Life 
WHERE 


“Tex” and her gang of 
twenty beautiful little 
girls are keeping Broad- 
way alive; more fun, 
more excitement, more 
beauty, more celebrities 
than any place in New 
York. 











Remember, there’s no 3 
A.M. curfew at the 
SALON Roya. 











Reservations, Phone Columbus 6191 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


“JOHN” “NICK” 
Formerly of Healy's 
Lately of Club Deauvil’e 


Formerly of 
Beaux-Arts Cafe 











The Season’s 
Best Teller 

on Health Matters: 
TROUBLES 

WE DON’T 





the well-known New York special- 
ist. Not a book on sex but a helpful 
discussion of the common internal 
troubles whose neglect wrecks thou- 
sands of lives. 

Obtainable at all book-stores or 
directly from us. 


J. B, $2.00 
ePPINCOTT co, paiLADELPHIA: 





between cee RI 























INCORPORATED 


16 EAST 52” STREET. NY. 
| AlsoVuitton Trunks and Service . 





streth and Leonard T. Holton (Simon & 
Schuster), Games and pranks for grown- 
up parties. 

Gornc To Pieces, by Alexander Woollcott 
(Putnam). The distillation of a dramatic 
critic’s year. 

Att aT Sea, by Osbert and Sacheverell 
Sitwell (Doubleday, Doran). A Wildean 
comedy, prefaced by one hundred pages 
of intelligent comment upon England and 
art. 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY CRIME, by Freder- 
ick A. Mackenzie (Little, Brown). We 
have here the Leopold-Loeb crime, Ras- 
putin’s taking-off, the Stockholm dyna- 
mite murders, and five other engrossing 
bedtime stories. 

THE GANGs OF New York, by Herbert As- 
bury (Knopf). Incredibly good book 
about incredibly bad people. 

Tue Joy Rive, by Warren Gilbert (Boni 
& Liveright). Thoughtful and gracious 
verse by a man with commendable 
hatreds. 

NicoLo MACHIAVELLI, by Giuseppe Prezzo- 
lini (Brentano). The amusing life of 
one of the world’s most amusing men. 

CoL.ector’s CuHolce, by John T. Winterich 
(Greenberg). Good advice for book 
collectors. 

CoLtumBus, by Marius André (Knopf). 
Half fiction and half truth combined to 
make a highly interesting story. 

LETTERS FROM JOSEPH CONRAD, edited by 
Edward Garnett (Bobbs-Merrill). <A 
rare opportunity to watch the fires of 
genius roaring away. 

VINCENT VAN GoGH, by Julius Meier- 
Graefe (Payson & Clarke). All about a 
crazy Dutchman, for the people who like 
his paintings. 

GENTLEMEN, Be Seated, by Sigmund 
Spaeth and Dailey Paskman (Doubleday, 
Doran). Songs and jokes from the old- 
fashioned minstrel shows. 


Less recent: 


TAMMANY HALL, by M. R. Werner. THE 
INNOCENTS OF Paris, by C. E. Andrews. 
BRIGHTER FRENCH, by H. T. R. Law- 
RENCE AND THE ARABIAN ADVENTURE, by 
Robert Graves. Skywarp, by Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd. Five Mur- 
DERS, by Edmund Lester Pearson. Prin- 
CESSES, LADIES AND SALONNIERES, by 
Thérése Latour. ANATOLE FRANCE 
AsroaD, by Jean Jacques Brousson. 
RuM, ROMANCE AND REBELLION, by 
Charles William Taussig. Love Son- 
NETS OF A CAVE MAn, by Don Marquis. 
SHIPMATES, by Felix Riesenberg. PorMs, 
by Clinch Calkins. 
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“Il wouldn’t 
be without it 
any more than 


I would be 


without soap” 





f by Ruth Miller 


| ay 


Authority on 

wat . . ne 

— Perspiration Problems 
- 


hoe” 


CORES of women tell me that 
they consider keeping the under- 
arm dry and fresh all the time is an 
absolutely essential part of an ade- 
quate toilette. 

When the underarm becomes damp 
one never knows when an unpleasant 
odor of perspiration will be notice- 
able. When a cherished frock will be 
ruined. But if dampness on the un- 
derarm is impossible one is certain of 
complete personal irreproachableness. 


To keep the underarm perfectly 
dry and fresh through heat, nervous- 
ness and exercise, make impossible 
the reproach of odor and of stained 
dresses, simply apply Odorono after 
the bath a few times a week. 


So regular a part of the toilette is 
Odorono that four million bottles are 
used every year. 

As one woman says, “I wouldn’t 
be without Odorono any more than 
I would without toilet soap. I have 
used it constantly for ten years.” 

Odorono is endorsed by physicians. 
Regular Odorono (ruby colored) used at 
night about twice a week keeps the aver- 
age skin dry. Odorono No. 3 (colorless) 
milder, is for sensitive skins and must be 
used more often. At toilet goods counters 
35¢ and 60c. The new Odorono Cream 
Depilatory 50c. Send 10c with the cou- 
pon for a complete kit of samples. 


New 10¢ Offer: 
Samples of Odorono, 
Odorono No.3,Odorono 
Cream Depilatory and 

Deodorant Powder 











Ruth Miller, 326 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
I enclose 10c for 4 samples 


Name___ 


Street_ — 

City SS ee a 

(Print name and address plainly) 

In Canada address The Odorono Company, Ltd., 
468 King St., West, Toronto, Ont 
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Heywood 


now writes as he thinks 


for the New York 


Telegram 


{ EXCLUSIVEL Y } 





BROUN 


THE penetrating voice of Heywood Broun 
has captured the attention of the entire East. 


He speaks for no class, circle, or set . . He 
speaks for Heywood Broun, an intelligent, 
inquiring, and extremely active American 


citizen. 


Sometimes his voice is raised in grim and 
deadly protest against injustice. 


Sometimes he talks deftly and delightfully 
about a fiddler, a book, a taxicab driver, a 


dramatist, a building, or a girl. 


Sometimes he dissents, in deliberately irri- 


tating terms, from popular conclusions. 


Sometimes he tells a story or makes a speech 
that livens the face of the city with an 


enormous grin. 


Now Heywood Broun brings his ideas and 
his viewpoints to The New York Telegram 
under the heading...“ It Seems to Me.” 


He will have nothing to do with the policy 
of the paper. 


He will undoubtedly disagree at times with 
the owners and editor of The New York 
Telegram. 


What of it? .. The New York Telegram and 
all the other SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers 
promote intelligent and sincere controversy. 
They have never been afraid of a new view- 
point. They have several of their own. Mr. 
Broun is welcome among them for his abil- 


ity. He is doubly welcome for his courage. 


The New York Telegram 


Is THE SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER OF NEW YORK ciTyY 





JUNE 2, 1928 
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PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 






Attractive Gift Box includea 
with this Duofold Duette at 
, and $11. Sold sep 
arately, if desired —Over-size 
















; Junior or Lady size, 
$5. Parker Duofold Pencils to 
correspond, $4, $3.50, and $3 
Red and Black Color C 
Reg. Trade Mark U.S. Pat. Office 








Parker Duofold 





$8.75 to $100.00 


For the 
Graduates’ 
First Job 


Give the Duofold Duette 


A Fine Associate With Which 
to Face the World — A Good 
Reward for Past Performance 


* Pen Guaranteed Forever Against 


All Defects 


To reward success in learning, for 
a flying start in earning—here are 
two Business Associates that help 
bring rapid promotion! 

Pen with self-starting Pressure- 
less Point, Non-Breakable Permanite 
Barrel (28% lighter than rubber}, 
Over-size Ink Capacity, and Classic 
Beauty and Balance. 

Today, Parker Duofold embodies 
47 major improvements — 32 pat- 
ented. At twice the price, no pen 
could be made better. 

*And to prove Parker Duofold is 
a pen of lifelong perfection, we offer 
to make good any defect, provided 
complete pen is sent by the owner 
direct to the factory with 10c for 
return postage and insurance. 

Parker Duofold Pencils match the 
pens in all five fashionable colors — 
all smartly black-tipped —Jade, Lac- 
quer-red, Lapis Lazuli Blue, Imperial 
Mandarin Yellow, and Jet and Gold. 

But don’t be guided by color alone. 
Make sure this mark of highest ex- 
cellence is on the barrels —“Geo. S. 
Parker —DUOFOLD.” Then every- 
body will be happy. 

Ready now at the nearest pen 
counter—step in and see them. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * BOSTON 
CHICAGO * ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISC( 


TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ED 
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Ilow you can own a 
; am 
& 
(UMNO (Sill 
at the price you have S 
been accustomed to 
pay for the average six 
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Not a Six, but an Eight. Not any Eight, but a Marmon Eight! 
Think what that means. A car built by one of America’s finest 
and oldest quality manufacturers. Beauty and style in every 
line and fitment. You'll be proud of it and your whole family 
will be proud of it. Ample room for five passengers. 72 horse- 
power and 65 to 70 velvety miles per hour. 25 per cent better 
acceleration than most cars. Uses less gas than any Six of 


equal power. All this in the new “68” at $1395. Also, the new 





“78” at $1895. Prices f.o. b. factory. De luxe equipment extra. 





